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THE PROBLEM OF DANZIG. 


HE crisis through which the affairs of Danzig have recently 
been passing had no sooner brought the Free City into the 
forefront of the news than it was almost forgotten in the 

interest aroused by the agreement reached between Germany and 
Austria. In Danzig, however, the situation is as tense as ever, 
and the effect of the Austrian settlement will, if anything, be to 
intensify rather than otherwise the difficulties and dangers which 
that situation involves. Once the origin and character of these 
dangers are realized, the reason for this is not hard to see. 

Danzig, it will be remembered, enjoys the status of an 
autonomous area, and it may be thought, therefore, that there is 
no essential reason why her affairs should be the cause of so much 
concern to the outside world. The explanation is that the Free 
City has direct relations with the League of Nations and with 
Poland which have involved serious conflicts with both of them 
on many occasions. What these relations are must shortly be 
explained. 

At the Peace Conference Poland was given the corridor, with 
an outlet to the sea,* and as Danzig was the only port in that 
area she asked that the City should be handed over to her. Since, 
however, some g6 per cent. of the inhabitants were German the 
Allied Powers could not agree to this, and a compromise was 
decided upon by which Danzig was established as a Free City.’ 
It then devolved upon the Powers to provide it with a Constitution 
and to make the arrangements by which its future relations with 
Poland would be governed. 

The Constitution was safeguarded by placing it under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations, and the relations with Poland 
were embodied in a Treaty between that country and Danzig 
itself, which was constituted a State in the international sense 
of the word, enjoying the right to participate as an independent 
contracting party in treaties signed by Poland.’ 

The Constitution was drafted by a Constituent Assembly, 
which was elected by universal suffrage in May, 1920, and on 
November 17 it was placed under the guarantee of the League, 
coming into force in May, 1922. It provided for a Volkstag of 
120 members, later reduced to 72, and a Senate of 22 members, 
later reduced to 12, elected by the Volkstag for an indefinite period 
and responsible to it. 

The Senate performs the functions of a Cabinet, and its 
President directs and exercises general supervision over the work 





(1) In accordance with No. 13 of President Wilson's Fourteen Points. 

(2) By Articles 102 and 103 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

(3) A ruling to this effect was given by the League High Commissioner on 
November 24, 1924, and confirmed by the League in December, in connection with 
the settlement of certain questions by direct negotiation between the Free City 
and Poland at the time. 
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of the Administration. The Senate is, in fact, the highest State 
authority, and its President acts as head of the State. Plebiscites 
may be held if demanded by one-tenth of the voters, and any 
alteration of the Constitution by the Volkstag can only be effected 
by a two-thirds majority. This proviso has played an important 
part in the domestic politics of the Free City since the Adminis- 
tration was “ captured ’”’ by the Nazis, to whom those provisions 
of the Constitution which guarantee the rights of the Opposition 
are not acceptable. 

Finally, the League is represented in Danzig by a High Com- 
missioner, whose duty is to deal in the first instance with all 
differences arising between Poland and the Free City in regard to 
the Treaty of Versailles and all treaties or arrangements concluded 
between them. The High Commissioner is appointed for three 
years, and is paid one-half by the Free City and one-half by 
Poland. 

Next, as to the treaty with Poland. This was signed on 
November g, 1920, and the outstanding points in its terms were 
the following : 


Danzig was included in the Polish Customs area, and 
Polish tariffs and customs legislation were applied. 


Poland undertook the conduct of the foreign relations of 
Danzig. 

Relations between the two Governments were to be con- 
ducted through a Polish diplomatic representative stationed 
at Danzig, but there was no provision for similar representation 
in Warsaw. 

The whole of the port and the railways connected with it 
were placed under the control of a Port and Waterways Board, 
composed of five Polish and five Danzig representatives, with 
a neutral chairman appointed by the League. 


As regards the inhabitants of Polish nationality there was 
to be no discrimination against them, but they were not 
given a status equal to that of the Danzigers. The Free 
City merely undertook to apply to minorities provisions similar 
to those in the Polish Minority Treaty of June 28, 1919." 


In both the Constitution and the Treaty with Poland there 
are elements which have provided ground for dispute and ill-feeling 
ever since the Free City was founded ; and Danzig has been un- 
fortunate in that she has had to suffer from the existence of two 
separate conflicts, an external one with Poland, and an internal 
one between the governing group and the Opposition. To all the 
differences under both these heads there is a “ background,” of 
which the following considerations form the principal elements, and 





(1) Vide Article 33. This Article was differently interpreted by the two 
parties, and was the cause of much bad feeling and dispute in subsequent years. 
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if they are borne in mind the troubled character of the history of 
the Free City is more readily understood. 

The Danzigers are overwhelmingly German and have never 
ceased to look to the day when the City will return to the 
Fatherland. 

The commercial prosperity of the port is bound up with Poland, 
as there is no German hinterland, with the result that national 
sentiment has always been at variance with economic interest. 

The Danzigers have never had a “ Danzig policy ’’—political 
or economic—but always and only a German policy. 

They complain that whenever they have tried a policy of 
conciliation with Poland it has not produced the results hoped for. 

The construction of the port of Gdynia by Poland has deprived 
Danzig of much of its traffic, and from 1930 onwards the rivalry 
between the two ports has been at the bottom of most of the 
quarrels with Poland. 

The Senate, which has been under strong Nazi influence ever 
since early in 1933, finds it impossible to administer the area on 
Nazi lines under the Constitution, as this, being democratic in 
character, naturally provides safeguards for freedom of speech 
and writing, of assembly, and of the forming of associations or 
unions, etc.’ 

So much for general considerations. The character of par- 
ticular causes of conflict, both external and internal, may be 
gathered from the following instances of differences, most of which 
have led to reference to the League, 

The refusal of the dock workers of Danzig to unload a cargo 
of munitions in 1920, just at the time when the Bolshevists were 
almost at the gates of Warsaw, has never been forgotten by Poland. 
It played a considerable part in the decision to found another 
port which should be entirely Polish,” and it led to Poland demand- 
ing the allocation to her of a special area in the port, at Westerplatte, 
where munitions could be handled and stored. Questions as to 
the Polish guard to be maintained at this depot have on more than 
one occasion necessitated appeals to the League for settlement. 

The Poles complained, particularly in 1930-31, that Germans, 
often from outside the Free City, were appointed to an excessive 
number of official posts. This action not only led to the importa- 
tion of Germans at a time when there was much unemployment 
among the Polish part of the population, but it burdened the 
finances of the Free City with expenditure which it could very ill 
afford. For some time, during 1933-34, subsidies received from 
Berlin enabled the administration to carry on with a much larger 
Civil Service personnel than the City needed, but by the end of 
(1) Vide Articles 79, 84, 85, etc., of the Constitution, League of Nations, Official 
Journal, special supplement No. 7, July, 1922. 

(2) The construction of Gdynia was begun in 1923. See page 14 for some 
particulars of the trade of the port and of Danzig. 
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1934 Germany’s own resources were so low that the subsidies 
ceased to be paid. 

The Poles also complained of ill-treatment of their nationals, 
particularly during the years 1930-31. In April of the latter year 
the Polish Commissioner-General resigned owing to this. Not 
only had political disturbances been frequent, but the Poles 
maintained that in educational matters they were not receiving 
the treatment ensured to them by the 1920 Treaty. A reference 
to the League, and by it to the Permanent Court at the Hague, 
led to a decision being reached in the matter. The Court ruled, 
on February 4, 1932, that Polish nationals were not entitled to 
equal treatment with Danzigers, but that their treatment must be 
in conformity with that laid down in the Polish minorities treaty 
for minorities in Poland. 

Another complaint concerned the use of the port by Polish 
warships, which enjoy special facilities at Danzig under an agree- 
ment signed on October 8, 1921, and extended until July 1, 1931. 

In April of that year the Danzig Senate denounced the agree- 
ment, but extended it to enable negotiations to be opened to settle 
the matter. 

The Poles maintained that the treaties in force gave them the 
right to special facilities for their warships, but the Permanent 
Court, to whom the matter was referred, decided against them 
on December II, 1931. Protracted negotiations between the two 
parties ended eventually in August, 1932, with the signature of 
a protocol whereby Polish naval vessels were granted certain 
privileges in addition to those provided by international custom. 

So much for some of the Polish complaints belonging to the 
pre-Nazi period. The first result of the advent of the Nazis to 
power in Germany was a détente in the relations between the Free 
City and Poland. The Senate, which very soon came under Nazi 
domination, adopted a policy of conciliation towards Poland, and, 
generally speaking, in the conflicts in which that body has been 
engaged during the past three years its adversaries have been the 
League and the Opposition elements in the Free City, rather than 
the Government in Warsaw.' 

To turn for the moment to the cases where the Danzigers have 
been the complaining party. Here again space will allow mention 
of only a few, such as may indicate the character of the difficulties 
met with. Merely because they feel that Danzig is a German city 
the Danzigers are inclined to attribute all their economic diffi- 
culties to the fact that the Customs and the railways are in Polish 
control, and that Polish policy aims at developing Gdynia—partly 
at the expense of Danzig.? In particular, the Danzigers resented 

(1) The signature, in January, 1934 of the Pact of Understanding between 
Germany and Poland played some part in the adoption of a more friendly attitude 


towards Warsaw. 
(2) Speaking in November, 1935 the President of the Senate declared that 


“all the distress which the people of Danzig is at present called upon to bear has 
its real origin in Danzig’s separation from the Motherland.”’ 
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the building Gdynia—and not only its competition—because 
they felt that Poland, in thus providing herself with an alternative 
outlet to the sea, had modified fundamentally the conditions obtain- 
ing at the Peace Settlement which led originally to the severance 
of Danzig from Germany. 

Specifically, the Poles have laid themselves open to criticism 
by staffing the Customs, railways and other organizations over 
which they have complete or partial control with a numerous 
personnel so that, in 1930, it was noticed that there were con- 
siderably more Polish nationals in employment in the Free City 
than there were Danzigers unemployed. As to the railways, too, 
orders such as that of December, 1926, compelling Danzig railway 
officials to pass an examination in Polish, and the order of October 25, 
1932, laying down that all railway charges must be paid in Polish 
currency, led to complaints to the High Commissioner, and were 
the cause of much ill-feeling. 

As to the use of the port, after reference to the League and 
protracted negotiations, an agreement was reached, in August, 1933, 
by which Poland admitted the obligation to make full use of 
Danzig, but with the understanding that this did not affect in any 
way her right to open other ports on the same coast. 


The conflicts which have an internal character have only 
assumed serious proportions since the accession of Herr Hitler to 
power in Germany. As long ago as 1931 the Senate had become 
a stronghold of Hitlerism, but the Nazi Party in Germany had not 
yet reached a position which made it possible for its supporters in 
Danzig to gain advantage from the fact that they were followers 
of Hitler. The Government which took office in January, 1931 
was a Coalition (the Catholic Centre, Liberals and Social Democrats), 
but it depended on the Nazis for a majority in the Volkstag.' In 
1932 resentment against Poland and her policy was very strong, 
and rumours were current that she proposed to seize Danzig by 
a coup similar to that which had been effected at Vilna. As stated 
above, numerous incidents occurred between Danzigers and Poles, 
in which each side accused the other of being the aggressors ; and 
by this time the competition of Gdynia was playing a large part in 
the ill-feeling prevalent. 

The next election was in May, 1933, and the Nazis then secured 
just over 50 per cent. of the seats in the Volkstag—38 out of 72. 
As regards Poland, the first result was the adoption of a more 
conciliatory attitude by the Senate, whose President happened 
to be a man of broad views.* As regards domestic politics, how- 
ever, the Nazi Senate at once declared a State of emergency to 
enable it to legislate by decree, and began a campaign aiming at 

(1) They had secured twelve seats in the Election of November, 1930. 


(2) He was Dr. Rauschning, who paid a visit to Warsaw in August, 1933, 
resulting in the settlement of the question of the use of the port and of the status 


of Polish nationals. 
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the suppression of the Opposition parties and of the trade union 
movement. The trade union headquarters had been seized and 
occupied by detachments of S.A., even before the elections, and 
when other forms of interference by the S.A. were objected to by 
the President and his warnings against financial extravagance 
were ignored, his position was made so difficult that by November, 
1934 he had resigned. His successor was Herr Greiser, the present 
holder of the office. 

At every turn, however, the Nazis found that the Constitution 
prevented them from disposing of the opposition of the Centre 
Party and the Social Democrats in the manner they wished, and 
in February, 1935 they applied for a dissolution and new elections, 
A resolution to this effect was passed by the Volkstag by 41 votes 
to 22, and in May the election was held. 

It should be emphasized that here the conflict was essentially 
an internal one, the counterpart of what was going on in Germany. 
The anti-Nazis in Danzig were anything but pro-Polish; on the 
contrary, they were as antagonistic to Polish policy as the Nazis, 
but they considered that the extravagant economic and financial 
policy pursued by the Nazis was bringing the Free City to the 
verge of ruin.’ 

The Nazis, on the other hand, were now taking up the attitude 
—which they still maintain—that their real enemy was the League 
of Nations (guarantor of the Constitution), and that any differences 
arising between the Free City and Poland would always be capable 
of settlement by direct negotiation. 

To return to the Elections. During the election campaign the 
Nazis made the most strenuous efforts to secure the two-thirds 
majority necessary to enable them to alter the Constitution, visits 
being paid to the Free City by General Géring, Dr. Goebbels and 
Herr Hess. The Opposition paper, the Volkstimme, accused the 
Government of failing to give proper protection for Socialist electors 
on polling day and was suppressed for three months for saying so. 
A letter from Dr. Rauschning describing the policy followed by 
the Nazis as a danger to Danzig was published by the Opposition 
papers, but all copies of them were seized. That some of the 
methods used during the polling certainly were open to criticism 
was shown by the fact that the German Nationalist Party lodged 
a petition with the Supreme Court to declare the Elections void 
on Constitutional grounds. On November 14, 1935 the Court 
issued its judgment, which involved disqualification of 3 per cent. 
of the Nazi votes in the City and 10 per cent. in the rural areas. 
This meant that the Nazis lost two seats, and actually had 42 (out 
of a Volkstag of 72), so that their aim of securing a two-thirds 
majority was not achieved. 

(1) Expensive public works’ schemes had been started in 1933, and the banks 
were brought under Government control, by a decree of August 1, 1933, with a 
view to providing funds for the Government’s work-producing schemes. 


(2) For an indication of the arguments they used in their speeches to induce 
the electorate to vote Nazi, see the Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 21, page 705. 
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Meanwhile, during the summer of 1935 the economic situation 
in the Free City had reached a critical stage. In June official 
control over foreign exchange was established, and the Govern- 
ment announced that a strict programme of retrenchment would 
be introduced at once. Dr. Schacht paid a visit to the City and 
told the Danzigers that only by drastic credit restrictions could 
the requisite gold cover of the local currency be maintained, and 
that far-reaching economy and retrenchment were imperative. 
The Government had now, however, lost the confidence of all but 
the members of the Nazi Party, and when, on June 28, they 
introduced into the Volkstag a measure providing for the retire- 
ment of between 500 and 600 State and school officials the whole 
of the Opposition voted against it. All the Opposition speakers 
declared that the Government had completely lost the confidence 
of the public, and asked for an immediate dissolution. To this 
Herr Greiser replied that they had no intention of resigning, as 
they still held a majority, and their policy was based on the principle 
of leadership. He would dispense, he said, with the co-operation 
of the Opposition, and seek other means to carry out his programme. 

What these other means might include was indicated by the 
arrest three or four days later of seven leading members of the 
German Nationalist Party, who were charged with “ political 
activities antagonistic to the State.”* At the same time the 
Union of National Officials, which had held a meeting at which 
anti-Government speeches were made, was dissolved by the police, 
and a meeting of another body, the Real Estate Owners’ Union, 
had as a sequel the arrest of three of its prominent members. 

On July 10, 1935 the Opposition Parties (Nationalist, Centre, and 
Social Democratic) protested to the High Commissioner against 
the arrests and lodged a petition asking the League to take steps 
to empower its representative (Mr. Lester) to safeguard the liberties 
and rights prescribed by the Constitution.’ 

This petition was dealt with by the League Council on Sep- 
tember 23, when a report on it by Mr. Eden was adopted. This 
stated that the High Commissioner had done everything possible 
to settle the dispute on the spot, but had not received from the 
Government the collaboration to which he was entitled. One of 
the fundamental rights provided in the Constitution, that of 
freedom of expression, particularly through the press, had been 
severely restricted by the Government.’ 

The report recommended that the Senate should take the 
necessary measures to remedy the situation, and that the Council 
should request the President of the Senate to submit to it a report 





(1) Five of them were released a few days later, following, it was reported, the 
intervention of the League High Commissioner. 

(2) Despite this, on July 13 six officials of the Nationalist Party were arrested 
for distributing propaganda literature attacking the Government. 

(3) At the moment of writing no Opposition newspapers are allowed to appear. 
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on the action taken by that body to carry out the Council’; 
recommendations. 

Herr Greiser, to whom the High Commissioner appealed for 
co-operation, then made a statement in which he said he was sorry 
that certain ever-discontented sections of the population were 
constantly referring to the League questions which it should be 
spared. He wished to declare that the Senate had never forgotten 
the question of the conformity of any of its decrees with the 
Constitution. 

A further question brought before the League Council was 
referred to the Permanent Court for an advisory opinion. This 
concerned certain decrees of the Senate amending the penal law, 
which were declared by the Opposition to be an infringement of 
the Constitution. There the matter rested. 

The Court found’ against the Senate, ruling that the decrees 
violated certain provisions and certain principles of the Constitution, 
and were not consistent with the guarantees it provided for the 
fundamental rights of individuals. 

The next evidence of difficulties in the relations between the 
Danzig Government and the League was the appearance, on 
January 20, 1936, of Mr. Lester’s annual report. This stated that 
the year 1935 had seen an intense development of the policy of 
creating in Danzig a Nazi community de facto, and he went on to 
describe some of the intrigues and threats used by the Nazis in 
the Free City. 

He also declared that the methods available to the High Com- 
missioner for dealing with the situation were not working satis- 
factorily, and there would have to be either a complete change 
in the attitude of the Government or a change in the machinery 
through which the League guarantee was to be made effective. 

The result was that the Council meeting of January 20 had 
to turn its attention to the conflict between Danzig and the League, 
and Mr. Eden was forced to point out that events had given rise 
to doubts as to whether the Government were acting in good faith 
or with good will. The Council’s recommendations of September 
had, he said, not been carried out, and this in spite of assurances 
given to it by the President of the Senate that appropriate measures 
would be taken by that body. On the contrary, the decision of 
the Senate not to carry them out had been announced in the 
Volkstag, in a speech the effect of which could only be to create an 
atmosphere of hostility and resentment against the Council. 

Herr Greiser denied that there was any lack of good will, and 
took the attitude that the difficulties were due rather to a divergence 
of opinion between the jurists appointed by the League and those 
who spoke in the name of the Free City. He claimed that, of the 





(1) By 9 votes to 3, in a judgment issued on December 4, 1935. For in- 
formation regarding the decrees and the ruling, see the Bulletin of December 21, 


1935, page 40. 
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six recommendations made by the Council, four had been carried 
out, and the matters covered by the other two were not of out- 
standing importance politically. 

The sequel to this was an attempt to find a settlement through 
direct conversations between Mr. Eden, Herr Greiser and the 
Foreign Minister of Poland. These met with success, and on 
January 24 Mr. Eden was able to report that the Danzig Senate 
had reconsidered its attitude and was taking steps to give effect 
to the Council’s recommendations.‘ It had also agreed to take 
measures to amend the two decrees found to be unconstitutional 
by the Permanent Court, and to initiate legislation in regard to 
the freedom of the press. 

As regards the two decrees just mentioned the Senate would 
rescind that issued “ for the protection of the good name of national 
associations ’’ (which in effect placed the Nazis above the law) 
and would alter the Penal Code so that persons could no longer 
be imprisoned for acts for condemnation of which no law existed.* 

Thus normal and “correct ’’ relations would seem to have 
been re-established between Danzig and the League, and actually 
for some time no news of a disturbing character came from the 
Free City. When, in June last, a resuscitation of disputes did 
occur it was connected principally with the ill-feeling existing 
between the Nazis and the members of the Opposition, On 
June 12 a Nationalist meeting was broken up by Nazis, and serious 
fighting resulted in which a Storm Trooper was killed. This seems 
to have been the beginning of a series of brawls and disturbances, 
in which the contending parties were sometimes Nazis and 
Nationalists, at others, Nazis and Socialists, and at others again, 
Nazis and Polish nationals. On June 16 the Opposition parties 
issued a joint manifesto reaffirming their constitutional rights, 
and on the same day the Polish Government protested to the 
Senate against alleged outrages committed against Polish citizens. 
The Nazi Regional Leader, Herr Forster, retaliated by accusing 
the Opposition of “ terrorism,’ and declared openly that steps 
would soon be taken to suppress it. 

Herr Forster at the same time claimed that he was responsible 
only to Herr Hitler, and further evidence of the direct interest of 
Germany in the crisis was afforded by the presence of Herr Lutze, 
the Berlin S.A. Chief of Staff, and of Herr Himmler, the Chief of 
the S.S. and Secret Police, at the funeral of the Storm Trooper 


who lost his life on June 12. 
This interest, if not intervention, was confirmed by the order 





(1) Measures in accordance with this undertaking were taken at the end of 
February, and particulars of them were before the Council at its meeting of 


May 11 last. 
(2) The Nazi measure had been based on a similar law in Germany by which 
an act was punishable if it deserved punishment “ according to sound popular 


feeling.” 
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given to the officers of the German cruiser Leipzig’ not to accept 
an invitation from the League High Commissioner to a reception 
on June 25, and three days later semi-official statements made in 
Berlin made it clear that the Reich Government supported all the 
attacks made on the High Commissioner, on the ground that he 
had interfered in the domestic affairs of the Free City and, in 
particular, had encouraged the Opposition parties to think that 
they had only to appeal to him to get their complaints brought 
before the League. 

Further, the High Commissioner was accused in Berlin of 
clinging to the letter of a Constitution long outworn in many 
places, a Constitution which had been forced upon the population 
from without against its will. 

From this point onwards it is hardly too much to say that open 
warfare has been waged by the Nazi Government of the Free City 
against the Constitution, as the “ brake ’’ on their activities against 
the Opposition, and against the League as the guarantor of that 
Constitution. The League High Commissioner’s report on recent 
events, which was circulated in Geneva on July 2, made it quite 
clear that both Herr Forster, the Nazi Regional Leader, and Herr 
Greiser were prosecuting a campaign of intimidation of the non- 
Nazi elements in the Free City and of studiously ignoring the 
League.* The one hopeful sign had been that on June 20 Herr 
Greiser had undertaken to put a stop to political meetings and 
demonstrations, and this had averted a dangerous crisis, at a 
moment when both German Nationalists and Polish Nationals 
had been complaining of violen assaults made on them by Nazis in 
the streets. 

Then had come the incident of the Leipzig, which, as the 
High Commissioner pointed out, has never been explained, and 
when, on July 4, Herr Greiser appeared at Geneva and made his 
statement before the Council it was at once evident that the incident 
was merely one of a series of demonstrations against the League 
which it was now the policy of the Nazis to continue. 

One of the points made by Herr Greiser at Geneva was that 
democratic principles were being violated by the intervention of 
the League’s representative, on the ground that the Nazis have a 
majority in the Volkstag and should, therefore, be free to pass 
what legislation they wish, whether it conforms with the Con- 
stitution or not—the Constitution having been imposed on the Free 
City from outside. Another contention put forward, not for the 
first time, was that, if left to themselves, the Danzigers and Poles 
would have no difficulty in settling any questions which might 
arise between them. 





(1) It was understood in Danzig that the order was received by telephone 
from Berlin. 


(2) See under Chronology, League of Nations, July 2 and July 4 for further 
particulars of the report. See also under Poland, for views of the Polish Government. 
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In the end, the Council followed a line of procedure which 
will put this view to the test, and may lead to a way being found 
to place upon Poland a larger share of the responsibility for seeing 
that her interests and the rights of her nationals are secured in 
the Free City. The resolution adopted requested the Polish 
Government to deal with recent incidents through diplomatic 
channels, the Council being influenced by the facts that Poland is 
responsible for the conduct of the foreign relations of the Free 
City, and that the German warship’s refusal to show the prescribed 
courtesies to the League’s representative was an incident belonging 
to Danzig’s external relations rather than its internal affairs. 

The difficulty of the problem which this sets the Polish Govern- 
ment needs no emphasis. Merely to transfer it from Geneva to 
Warsaw does not solve the fundamental difficulty, though Poland's 
present good relations with Germany may do something to 


mitigate it. 
HH. L. 
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DANZIG AND GDYNIA: TRADE OF THE PORTS. 


In view of the rapid development of the Polish port of Gdynia 
statistics are given below indicating the relative importance of the 
trade of Danzig and of Gdynia over a period of years. It will be 
seen that, although the construction of Gdynia only began in 1923, 
by 1932 her trade was already larger than that of Danzig ; and that 
it has continued to expand since that year. On the other hand, 
it should be obserwed that Danzig’s trade is still more than twice 
as large as before the war; in the years 1928-31 it was actually 
four times its pre-war size. 

The relatively small scale of the trade conducted by Memel, 
which is also shown below, is of some interest in view of the 
suggestion that some arrangement might be reached by Germany 
and Poland, whereby Poland would secure Memel in compensation 
for Danzig, and possibly even Gdynia also. 








CARGOES ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
(Imports and Exports combined) 
(In thousands of metric tons). 
Danzig. Gdynia. 
1913 ji 2,116 nil 


1924 i 2,375 10 
1925 . 2,723 55 
1926 i 6,300 414 
1927 “ 7,898 896 
1928 si 8,616 1,960 
1929 ~Céi«s 8,560 2,823 
1930 - 8,213 3,626 
1931 és 8,331 5,300 
1932... 5,476 5,914 
1933 _ 5,153 6,106 
1934. 6,369 7,192 
1935 . 5,993 7474 


With these figures may be compared the goods traffic passing 
through three other Baltic ports, on the same coast. 
(In thousands of metric tons). 


Stettin - + és 5,750 (1934) 
K6nigsberg — - 2,750 (1934) 
Memel = ee o 97I (1935) 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


Abyssinia. 

July 6th—A Japanese Chargé d’Affaires appointed to Addis 
Ababa was reported, from Jibuti, to have been refused permission to 
enter Abyssinia by the Italians. 

July 7th.—Reports were current that eight Italian Air officers 
and six men, including General Magliocco, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Calderini and Major Locatelli, had been killed in an ambush 
in Jimma Province, in the Wallega district, on June 28th. 

The High Command in Addis Ababa issued a decree which pro- 
vided for the granting of preference in the Government service to 
combatants, and for “ extraordinary leave”’ to be given to soldiers 
finding employment in East Africa. 

It was understood that employment would be found for about 
100,000 men, who would obtain indefinite leave. They were to belong 
to the 1911 or earlier classes, and to apply to be drafted into the militia, 
so that a permanent military reserve would be established in the 
country. 

July 1oth.—General Graziani issued a decree ordering the closing 
down of all wireless stations in Addis Ababa other than that of the 


Government. 


Australia. ; 
July 3rd.—The Treasurer announced the Budget figures for 


1935-36, showing a surplus of £3,562,519. Receipts totalled {82,203,209 
and expenditure £78,640,690. 

July 8th—The application of a licensing system to Japanese 
imports was gazetted by the Federal Government. The restriction 
applied to 38 items. 

The Prime Minister said they now made two offers to Japan: 
(1) that the discriminatory ordinances imposed by both Governments 
be temporarily lifted and negotiations resumed ; and (2) if Japan were 
unable to assent to suspension, both ordinances should continue in 
force while the Governments negotiated. 

He maintained that Japan’s response to their action under the 
general tariff had brought about the almost complete cessation of 
exports to Japan, with the result that a one-way traffic of Japanese 
goods was flowing at almost full level to Australia. This was not a 
basis on which negotiations could be resumed. 

July oth.—The new licensing regulations came into force, by which 
nearly all Japanese imports were stopped, with the exception of silk. 


Austria. 

July 1st.—The Neuigkeits Weltblatt, in an article remarking that 
a restoration of the Hapsburg was not a practical question, expressed 
the opinion that their return was entirely an internal matter which 
did not concern anyone outside Austria. 

July 3rd.—An official statement regarding the suggestion that the 
Chancellor should go to Geneva explained that his commitments of 
work prevented this, but that he would take the opportunity of the 
next League meeting to establish personal contact with Mr. Eden 


and M. Delbos. 
67 
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July 11th.—Dr. Schuschnigg broadcast an announcement of the 
agreement reached with Germany, which he described as ensuring 
the peace of Europe. ‘“ Fate binds both German peoples together,” 
he said, and “ Austria recognizes herself to be a Germanic State”: 
Germany and Austria, the two German States in the middle of the 
German peoples would collaborate for the peaceful development of 
Europe. He went on: 

‘** Everyone, no matter what was his former attitude, will be 
welcome to co-operate in the Fatherland Front . . . I can state with 
confidence that a peaceful development in Austria will continue.” 

The foundation was, and would remain, the Constitution of 
May, 1934, which demanded personal identification with a free Austria. 

He emphasized that the Rome Protocols remained in operation 
and added: “ We are glad agreement is reached because it was always 
foreseen in the Protocols.” 

July 12th.—Issue of statement by the Minister in London. (See 
Great Britain). 

President Miklas nominated Dr. Glaise-Horstenau, Director of 
the War Archives, to be Federal Minister without portfolio, and 
Dr. Guido Schmidt, Vice-Director of the President’s Cabinet, to be 
Secretary of State at the disposal of the Chancellor in his conduct of 
foreign affairs. The former was described as a staunch Conservative, 
with a good reputation in Germany; the latter was a Civil Servant 
and not a politician. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement declaring that the Father- 
land Front would continue to be the sole political institution allowed. 
The amnesty announced for Nazi offenders would not on any account 
extend to people who had been convicted of common crimes, and 
Civil Servants disciplined for political offences could not expect re- 
instatement. 

Negotiations for the return of Austrian emigrants would be begun, 
but fugitives to Germany, who had been deprived of their Austrian 
citizenship, could not hope to return home. 

A new law for the defence of the State, promulgated the day 
previously, made it clear that illegal propaganda for political parties 
provided for the energetic prosecution of those engaged in it. Propa- 
ganda for the Anschluss would not be tolerated. The Horst-Wessel 
Song and others would continue to be forbidden, and Austrian citizens 
might not display the Swastika. In conclusion, it was stated that the 
German Government were quite prepared to restore normal economic 
relations with Austria. 

Text published of telegrams exchanged between the Chancellor 
and Herr Hitler. (See Germany). 

July 13th.—The Propaganda Minister, in a broadcast, said that 
the best possible security for anxious Powers against the possibility 
of a bloc of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Italy (with the possible 
accession of Poland and Bulgaria) could be obtained by international 
negotiations on the widest basis. 

July 14th.—Prince Starhemberg returned from Rome. M. Hodza 
arrived in Vienna. 

The Csterreichische Zeitung am Abend quoted Colonel Adam’s 
statement with approval and said the agreement with Germany was 
by no means a last word; on the contrary, it was the beginning of a 
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development embracing the whole of the European problem, which 
could be designated by the geographical names, Rome, Brussels and 


Montreux. 


Belgium. - 

July 1st.—A new maritime strike broke out in Antwerp, and was 
followed by one of tramwaymen. 

July 3rd.—The Senate passed the Bills introducing the 40-hour 
week in industry progressively, providing for a minimum wage of 32 f. 
and granting an annual paid holiday of six days. 

It also adopted the Bill guaranteeing the freedom of all workers 
to belong to a trade union. 

July oth.—Replying in the Senate to criticism of the action of 
the Prime Minister in presiding at the League Council meeting which 
decided to raise sanctions, M. van Zeeland said he could not have 
refused to preside, and had accepted in the hope of making a useful 
contribution to the League’s work. 

Belgium, he added, understood the gravity of the situation, and 
any other action than that which had been taken might have had 
unfavourable consequences for the country. Any other attitude might 
in fact, have led to the collapse of the League. 

Following his speech the Government secured a vote of confidence 
by 122 votes to 10, with 18 abstentions. 

July 14th.—The Government decided to retain with the colours 
most of the militia class of 1935. (They were due for release in 


August). 
The Prime Minister stated in the Chamber that the measure was 


temporary, but was necessitated by the need of ensuring cover for a 
mobilization if that were ordered. 


Bolivia. 
July 12th—The Government decreed work to be compulsory for 
all men between the ages of 18 and 60, including foreigners, with pay 


at the market rates. 


Bulgaria. 
July 4th—The Prime Minister submitted the resignation of the 


Cabinet to the King, who asked him to form a new Government. He 
at once did so, taking the portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. The 
Ministers of Finance, War, Commerce, and Public Works were as 
before. M. Krasnovski was Home Minister; M. Karaghiozoff, 
Minister of Justice; and M. Radivassileff, Minister of Agriculture. 
Several of the Ministers were partisans of the former Premier, 
Professor Tzankoff, and the Cabinet as a whole was regarded as being 


under his influence. 
The Premier announced that a free general election would be 


held in October. 
Chile. 
July 3rd.—The Foreign Minister stated that the delegate to the 


League had been instructed to abstain from voting on the Abyssinian 
question, which, he pointed out, did not directly concern Chile. 
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He added that the Government would leave the League if the 
Covenant were not reformed in a practical manner. 


China. 

July 1st.—Reports from Canton referred to a reign of terror in 
the city, where 200 people were reported to have been arrested as 
political prisoners, and 20 executed secretly. Military recruiting 
continued. 

July 2nd.—Han Fu-chu and Sung Cheh-yuan were reported to 
be against any attack on the South-West, and a Treasury representa- 
tive from Nanking arrived in Canton to discuss the adoption of a 
national currency. He stated that the Government were prepared to 
offer the South-West Provinces material support to stabilize the 
currencies. 

(The Kwantung currency had improved recently, but Kwangsi’s 
credit was described as not good). 

July 3rd.—The Nanking forces were Stated to have halted at 
Kiyang and Leiyang, in South Hunan, and those at Chenchow to 
have retired 50 miles. 

At the British Consular enquiry into the death of the Japanese 
officer, Sasaki, the British Consul announced that there was insufficient 
evidence to frame any charge against the two British soldiers in custody. 

The Japanese Embassy spokesman informed the Japanese press 
that the Japanese still maintained that British soldiers were concerned 
in the death of Sasaki. 

July 4th.—The British Consul dismissed the charge against a 
British soldier, named Cooke, of assaulting a Japanese named Onishi, 
being satisfied with an alibi put forward by his defence. 

July 6th.—Several of the leading pilots of the air force of the 
Canton Government were reported to have deserted to the forces of 
the Nanking Government. 

A mass meeting of Japanese in Peking passed resolutions accusing 
the British authorities of chicanery in the enquiry on the death of 
Sasaki, and alleging that Japanese lives were no longer safe in Peking 
as a result of the Court’s decision. 

July 7th.—Five delegates of the South-West Political Council 
left for Nanking, informing the press that they had no proposals except 
to demand war against Japan. 

July 9th.—The Cantonese Generals Yu Hon-mow and Li Hon-wen 
were understood to have gone over to Nanking. The general im- 
pression in the South-West was that Kwangtung would not take part 
in any action against the Nanking Government. 

July 10th.—Japanese forces patrolled the Hongkew district of 
Shanghai, following the attempted murder of a Japanese merchant in 
the streets. 

The streets of Tientsin were patrolled by Japanese tanks. 

July 12th.—Fighting was reported from near Swatow between 
Nanking forces and those of Chen Wei-chow, brother of Chan Chai-tong. 
The latter, the Canton C.-in-C., sent a division to his brother’s help. 

Several more junior military officers were stated to have deserted 
from the Canton forces. 

Negotiations between Nanking and Canton for the adoption by 
the latter of the national currency were understood to have failed. 
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Speaking at the opening of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee in Nanking, Chang Chun, the Foreign Minister, said the 
hope of peace would not be abandoned until the limit of sacrifice had 
been reached. The continuance of smuggling and the increase of the 
Japanese garrison in North China had greatly disturbed the North, 
but there was ground for a diplomatic settlement. 

July 13th.—Following the defection of further military officers in 
Kwangtung the Kuomintang Executive Committee superseded 
General Chen Chi-tang as Pacification Commissioner for the Province 
by appointing General Yu Han-mou to the post. (General Yu had 
gone to Nanking from Canton against the wishes of General Chen.) 
It also abolished the South-west Political Council and the South-west 
branch of the Kuomintang Executive Committee. 

July 14th.—General Chan Chai-tong was appointed C.-in-C. of 
the forces of the South-West Political Council. 

It was reported in Hongkong that three Kwangsi divisions were 
entering Kwantung to defend Canton against Yu Han-mou. 

Two Cantonese torpedo boats went over to Nanking. 

An agreement was reached to peg the Kwangsi eurrency to that 


of Kwangtung. 


Czechoslovakia. 
July 2nd.—The Prager Presse, replying to the Vienna Weltblatt’s 


article, said that the Little Entente would always adhere to the stand- 
point that, while the form of government in Austria was an internal 
affair, a return of the Hapsburgs would plunge Central Europe into 
chaos. Neither Restoration nor anschluss was a possible proposition, 


and support of Hapsburg propaganda meant the preparation of war. 
The Prime Minister, speaking in the Senate, referred to Herr 

Henlein’s speech at Cheb (Eger) and said his remarks were based on 

a false premise, since there was no hatred of Germany in Czechoslovakia. 
He announced the entry of the German Clerical Party into the 


Coalition. (It had six Deputies in the Chamber, and one of its 
members had just been appointed Minister without Portfolio. The 
Germans had 22 seats in the Chamber, compared with the Sudeten 
Deutsche Party’s 44). 

July toth.—The police reported the discovery of a Nazi terrorist 
organization, following the arrest of three Germans on suspicion of 
espionage. 

July 13th.—The national defence loan, which closed on July rrth, 
amounted to 2,568 million crowns (say £21,400,000). 


Danzig Free City. = 
July 1st.—The Polish Minister of Commerce visited Danzig, after 


attending a celebration of the founding of Gdynia, and was entertained 
by the President of the Senate, who said Danzig occupied the position | 
of honest broker between Poland and her overseas interest. He also 
claimed that all differences between them had always been satis- 
factorily settled. 

The Minister replied that owing to their mutual interests the 
differences could be only of minor importance, but he did not under- 
estimate the role of the existing officials who were acting in accordance 


with the Statutes of the Free City. 
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July 4th.—Herr Greiser’s statement before the League Council. 
(See League of Nations). 

July 6th.—The Nazi paper Vorposten stated that, practically con- 
sidered, Herr Greiser’s initiative at Geneva was no mere accident, 
but a deliberate beginning with revision of the régime imposed upon 
Danzig. 

The Polish Foreign Minister’s statement to Herr Greiser. (See 
Poland). 

July 7th.—Herr Greiser arrived back in Danzig and was met by 
large numbers of S.A. men. In a speech at the station he said that 
politicians could not always say what was in their minds, but he had 
taken the opportunity to say the right thing at the right time. The 
welcome he had received endorsed the words he had spoken at Geneva, 
and showed that he had expressed what was in the hearts of the people 
of Danzig. ‘* The Fatherland is with us,” he declared. 

The Opposition papers Danziger Volksstimme and Danziger 
Volkszeitung published a joint declaration stating that “ the under- 
signed non-Nazi parties of Danzig, which represent the majority of 
the population of the Free City, protest most emphatically against 
any suggestion that the declaration of Herr Greiser should also be 
imputed to them.” 

They expressed confidence that the Constitution afforded the 
fullest protection to the Free City, and said new elections to the Diet 
would show that National-Socialism could no longer claim to speak 
on behalf of the majority. 

The document was signed by the Social Democrats, the German 
Nationalist Party and the People’s Party. 

All the Opposition papers were seized, and the Volksstimme was 
closed down for three months. 

The Vorposten, the Nazi organ, referring to Herr Greiser’s speech 
at Geneva, said it “ was not a chance affair, but the deliberate, even 
if passionate, beginning of a clearly defined course.” 

July 8th.—Semi-official statement issued in Warsaw. (See Poland). 

Dr. Papée, the Polish Commissioner, saw Herr Greiser and told 
him that his Government would accept no unilateral revision of the 
Statute, and that “ any action contrary to existing agreements that 
would be detrimental to the normal movement of Polish trade through 
the port of Danzig would meet with counter action from Poland.” 

Herr Greiser was understood to have given a reassuring reply and 
to have said that any political action against the Opposition parties 
would be “ kept within the framework of existing Danzig laws.” 

July oth.—All the Opposition newspapers were prohibited, and 
only two papers, Government organs, were published. 

Polish attitude towards Danzig problem. (See Poland). 

July 11th.—The Senate issued an order that all Civil servants 
and communal workers in the Free City should enter the Nazi Party, 
on pain of losing their employment. 

July 13th.—The Polish Foreign Minister arrived in the Free City. 


July 1st.—The Anglo-Egyptian conversations were resumed in 
Cairo between the Prime Minister and Sir Miles Lampson. 
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Juiy 2nd.—The Budget for 1936-37 was balanced at £E35,147,500, 
with the Reserve Fund totalling approximately the same amount. 

July 7th—A drafting committee was appointed to draw up the 
terms of the military clauses of the proposed agreement with Great 
Britain. 

July 8th.—In presenting the Budget to the Chamber the Minister 
of Finance said the Government intended very soon to abolish the 
financial privileges enjoyed by foreigners owing to the Capitulations. 
Egypt would soon sign a treaty and thus involve herself in an ex- 
penditure of millions of pounds to ensure the safety of the country, 
and it was unfair that Egyptians alone should be required to supply 
the money while foreigners living in Egypt paid nothing and yet 
reaped the benefit. 

The Parliamentary Committee decided that the enactments of 
Maher Pasha’s Cabinet, passed in the absence of a Parliament, had 
been improperly deposited and must therefore be refused. (They 
had to be submitted to the Bureau of the Chamber at the beginning 
of the Session, and Maher Pasha had deposited them in exactly the 
same way as Nahas Pasha had done when Premier in 1928-1930, 
during the time when there was no Parliament from October, 1928, 
to January, 1930). 


Finland. 

July 5th.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Social-Democrats gaining 5 seats, giving them 83. The Conservative 
‘** Coalition ” Party secured 20, a gain of 2, and the “ Fascist ” Patriotic 
National Movement 14, as before. The Progressive Party obtained 
only 7 seats, a loss of 4. 

The Agrarian Party secured 53, and the Swedish Party 21 seats, 
as before. 


France. 
July 1st.—The total number of strikers in the country was estimated 


to have dropped to 145,000. The naval dockyards at St. Nazaire 
remained occupied, and the heavy industries in the Moselle were 
still idle. 

A decree was published doubling the import duty on coal, except 
that required for the railways, heavy industries, and public utilities. 

M. Blum’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

The Minister of Defence, speaking before the Committee of the 
Chamber on Army Estimates, said that in existing circumstances he 
was absolutely opposed to any reduction in the period of military 
service or to any change in the system of reserves. 

He said the fortifications in the north and north-east were manned 
by some 160,000 men, enough to protect them against any sudden 
aggression. They should take steps to improve the conditions under 
which the soldiers were living, and he intended to reduce their time in 
barracks to six months, with the rest in camp. 

July 2nd.—The Chamber, by 282 votes to 193, invalidated the 
election of M. Chiappe. 

An agreement was reached in the Riviera hotel strike, and most 
of the hotels reopened. 
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July 3rd.—M. Delbos’ speech on League reform. (See League 
of Nations). 

July 4th.—The Chamber, by 357 votes to 215, adopted the Govern- 
ment’s Bill for setting up a National Wheat Board. its activities were 
to be supervised by a council on which producers, consumers, millers, 
traders and bakers were all to be represented, and its two chief 
tasks were to organize wheat production on national lines, and to 
guarantee farmers a remunerative price for their products. It would 
have the monopoly of the import and export trade in wheat and flour. 


July 5th—The Executive Committee of the C.G.T. issued a state- 
ment declaring that some employers were not adhering to the promises 
made to facilitate a general resumption of work, and that this was 
holding up the settlement of outstanding disputes. 

It also protested against the recent widespread increase in prices 
and insisted that strong measures should be taken against a practice 
which tended to provoke discontent and nullify the programme of 
the Popular Front. 

Some 16 people were injured and 30 arrested during a conflict 
between the police and members of the dissolved leagues at the Arc de 
Triomphe, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to the Tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier. 

July 7th.—Speaking in the Senate the Minister of the Interior 
stated that the Government were determined to put down disorder, 
whatever its source, and added: “ If to-morrow shops, offices, factories 
or farms are occupied, the Government mean to stop such practices 
by all appropriate means.” 

Replying to charges that the police had attacked “ patriots ” 
in the incidents at the Arc de Triomphe on July 5th, M. Salengro 
declared that foreign agitators, upon whom the Right threw much of 
the blame, were being arrested and deported. He added that the 
Government had now called upon the workers to prove their political 
maturity ; at the same time, however, they would not allow the 
dissolved leagues to defy the law. 

The Government then secured a vote of confidence on a resolution 
calling in emphatic terms for the maintenance of order and for respect 
for Republican institutions. The voting was 230 to 1, with 67 
abstentions. 

July 8th.—M. Thorez, the Communist leader, in a statement for 
the press, emphasized that his party did not regard the Front Populaire 
as an instrument of socialization, much less of communism, and added 
that the Communists had not even recommended the stay-in strikes. 
If Communism came, whatever form it took it would be essentially 
French—not a thing dictated from abroad. 

He criticized the Government’s financial policy, and said they 
ought to examine the possibility of a capital levy or an increase in 
income tax. 

July oth.—It was understood that the Government had informed 
the British and Italian Governments that the special arrangement 
with Great Britain for mutual assistance in the Mediterranean was 
no longer valid owing to the decision to raise sanctions. 

The Minister of Finance, in a broadcast statement, said the new 
Government loan would be issued the next day in the form of Treasury 
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ponds, with currency of six months or one year, the former carrying 
interest at 34 and the latter at 4 per cent. 

He maintained that under the Government’s policy capital would 
return, and believed that the nation was regaining its faith. The 
flight of gold had ceased, and during the past fortnight more than 
soo millions had returned. The price of Rentes had risen and the 
Bank rate had been reduced. 

To pursue their task they needed money, and he appealed to 
everyone to bring out their hidden hoards. 

The Government tabled their Public Works Bill in the Chamber, 
providing for the carrying out of their programme on the basis of an 
annual expenditure of 7,000 millions, in addition to the amounts 
already agreed upon. 

The Bank rate was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. 

July 10oth.—Speaking at the opening of the national conference 
of the Communist Party, M. Cachin reaffirmed the “ indissoluble cohesion 
of the Front Populaire, in which the country places justified hopes, 
and which the Communist Party, for its part, is determined to support 
with the utmost loyalty.” 

M. Thorez criticized the Government’s financial policy, which, 
he said, aggravated the public and floating debt, and opposed de- 
valuation, declaring that the remedy lay in making the rich pay. 

The Government secured a vote of confidence in the Chamber 
by 403 votes to 162 at the conclusion of a debate in which allegations 
were made that blueprints of “* Airgun 23” had been communicated 
to the Soviet military authorities. 

The Minister for Air argued that the essential question was 
whether France was to follow a policy of technical collaboration with 
other States who had agreed to uphold the system of collective security. 
Technical collaboration could not be one-sided, and he declared he 
would continue that policy. Did they wish that he should wait for 
a war before organizing such undertakings ? 

In any case, the gun was the invention of a Swiss, and the firm 
owning the invention had the right to offer it to any Power. (It was 
reported that the inventor had stated that he would not reveal the 
secret of the sights for the gun if it were to be given to Russia). 

The Delegation des Gauches issued an appeal to the people of 
France to preserve discipline and order. It expressed its entire 
confidence in the Minister of the Interior. 

A general strike was declared at Avignon, in sympathy with the 
builders, who had been out for three weeks. Some rioting resulted in 
several people being injured. 

M. Doriot held the first meeting of his new Popular Party and, 
in an address, stated that Russia had territorial ambitions in Asia, 
and, in order to have her hands free in the East she wished to launch 
France into a war with Germany. 

July 14th.—Speaking at a meeting of the Front Populaire to a 
crowd estimated at half a million, on the occasion of the Féte Nationale, 
M. Blum reaffirmed the reality of the union of all the parties and 
associations included in the Front. He declared that the para- 
military leagues were effectively dissolved, and that the nationalization 
of the arms industry and the reform of the Bank of France would be 
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considered by the Chamber during the week. He appealed for 
domestic peace and for the maintenance of order. 
A parade of the armed forces was reviewed by the President of 


the Republic. 


y- 

July 2nd.—Semi-official commentary on the League meeting 
drew attention to the lack of any signs of a desire for any real reform 
of the Covenant. Almost all the plans discussed at all were designed 
to make Article 16 more effective, and the League was still regarding 
its task as no more than the maintenance of “‘ peace ’’ in the sense of 
the status guo, by means of force or war, instead of trying to be an 
institution for the removal of misunderstandings and injustice which 
prevented a real state of peace from being established. 

M. Blum was accused of deliberately evading, in his speech, a 
discussion of constructive reforms in the revisionist sense, and of being 
able to recommend only a system of not even properly regional 
assistance pacts, which could mean, eventually, only the conservation 
of existing conditions by force, instead of the removal of obstacles to 
appeasement. 

Dr. Silex, in the D.A.Z., said that, for their taste, there had been 
too much talk of war at Geneva. 


July 3rd.—Speaking at Weimar, on the roth anniversary of the 
first Nazi rally held there after the reconstruction of the party in 
1925, Herr Hitler said Providence had enabled them to secure their 
people not only work, but, above all, peace. “I believe that to-day,” 
he went on, “ the only prayer that we can address to this Providence 
is to grant our people the same peace for the future. But before the 
word Peace we must always place the word Honour, and the peace we 
speak of must always include the conception of freedom.”’ The world 
must recognize this, and, he concluded, “I believe that this clear 
statement is best fitted to destroy false conceptions, false hopes, or 
false theories and thereby to serve the cause of truth.” 

Herr Hitler indicated that one of his next steps would be the formal 
abrogation of the Weimar Constitution, which he described as “* shame- 
less,” in that a céntre of German culture had been polluted with a 
Constitution drawn up by a Jew (Dr. Preuss). 

July 4th—Herr Hitler spoke again at Weimar, and, attacking 
democracy, asked: ‘Do you consider it possible that any real 
personality would assume a responsibility forced upon him by a chance 
majority ?” The principle of the secret ballot box was an immoral one. 

“It is true,” he added, “‘ that I also hold plebiscites. But they 
are never on questions of detail. They deal with great undertakings, 
which the whole people can comprehend. I do not say, however, 
that I wish to take a certain step, but must first be empowered by the 
result of a plebiscite. . . . First, the decision must be made. Then 
the people can be asked for their verdict, and we know quite well what 
it will be.” 

Herr Greiser passed through Berlin, on his way to Geneva. 

Japanese attitude towards reported sale of arms, etc., by Germany 
to China. (See Japan). 
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July 5th.—It was generally understood in Berlin that Herr Greiser’s 
appearance at Geneva and the speeches he made there were dictated 
from the Reich, 

The Bérsen Zeitung, commenting on the Danzig incident and the 
League, said that the League had had its ears boxed, and had had to 
take two kinds of slaps lying down, the practical one because of its 
powerlessness, and the moral one because of its own shame. “ The 
League is a bad loser, and instead of learning its lesson is trying to 
save * face’ by changing the subject.” 

July 7th.—The press praised the “manly” conduct of Herr 
Greiser at Geneva, before the “‘ crumbling and evasive ’’ League and 
the hostile international, especially Jewish, journalists who had insulted 
him and threatened him from the gallery, and impelled him to show 
his contempt with “ a disdainful movement of the hand.” 

July 9th.—Count Volpi, the head of the Italian official industrial 
organization, arrived in Berlin and saw Dr. Schacht. 

July 10th.—The Communist leader André was sentenced to death 
at Hamburg for treason, participator in murder, and other charges. 

July 11th.—Dr. Goebbels broadcast a statement announcing the 
conclusion of an agreement with Austria, with the following terms: 
(t) “* In accordance with statements of the Fiihrer of May 21st, 1935, 
the Reich Government recognizes the full sovereignty of the Federal 
State of Austria. (2) Each of the two Governments shail consider 
the internal political conditions of the other country, including the 
question of Austrian National-Socialism, as an internal affair of the 
other country, on which they will exert neither direct nor indirect 
influence. (3) The Austrian Federal Government’s policy in general 
and, in particular, towards the German Reich, shall be constantly 
guided by the principle that Austria recognizes herself as a German 
State.” 

““ Thus the Rome Protocols of 1934 and their annexes of 1936, as 
well as the position of Austria to Italy and Hungary as the partners 
of these Protocols, will not be disturbed.” 

July 12th.—The Berliner Tageblatt, commenting on the Austrian 
agreement, said that all the attempts to change the direction of 
Austria’s fate that had been made in the past few years could now be 
thrown into the wastepaper basket ; Austria recognized her position 
as a German State. 

The Bérsen Zeitung called it “‘a fresh example of the practical 
and fruitful methods applied by the Fiihrer for the pacification of 
Europe,” and referred to it as a reply to anxious enquiries about 
German intentions in the north-east and south-east which should 
satisfy all those who were honestly in doubt. 

The text was published of telegrams exchanged between Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Schuschnigg. The latter expressed “the conviction 
that the effects of the agreement will be to the benefit of Austria and 
the German Reich, and thus a blessing to the whole German people.” 

Herr Hitler expressed the wish that as a result of it “the old 
traditional relationship which grew up through the unity of race. . . 
may be re-established.” 

Speaking at Frankfurt, Herr Frick declared there could be no 
question of Germany entering a League of Nations which was still an 
instrument of Versailles. She would not allow herself to be treated 
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like a schoolboy in an examination, nor would she prepare homework 
in the form of a questionnaire. 

The agreement with Austria was a proof of her will to peace and 
demonstrated the Nazi method of deeds rather than empty phrases. 
Germany would take part in every co-operative effort towards peace, 
but she demanded that her vital needs should be recognized. 

It was indicated in the press that, with the conclusion of the 
Austrian agreement, Stresa was dead, and the D.A.Z. declared that 
“the new balance of power is taking shape.” 

The Borsen Zeitung cited the Italian reply to the invitation to 
Brussels and alleged demands by British Ministers that Germany 
should be invited as proofs that “ all French efforts to obtain, before 
the Conference, promises of a strengthening of the Entente Cordiale 
in the event of the failure of the Brussels Conference are vain.”’ 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that the agreement 
constituted a further success in the removal of one cause of tension 
after another by Germany, but added that, “* beyond this the agree- 
ment does not signify any new grouping.” 


Great Britain. 

July 1st.—The Foreign Secretary’s speech in the Assembly. (See 
League of Nations). 

Speaking in the House of Lords on Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech, Lord 
Rennell pointed out that the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden had both 
insisted on the importance of German co-operation if confidence were 
to be restored, and that was presumably the Government’s policy. 


But it was doubtful whether the Prime Minister had received the best 
co-operation of his colleagues. There were passages in the questionnaire 
to Germany which did not seem well judged, and it was surely in- 
opportune to resuscitate at that moment the pronouncement that 
Britain’s frontier was on the Rhine. 

Lord Arnold blamed the Foreign Office for the final wording of 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech, which threw a light on the pro-French 
mentality of the officials there. 

Lord Halifax, replying for the Government reminded Lord Rennell 
that the Government, in the questionnaire, were not acting solely on 
their own initiative, but for the Locarno Powers. He denied that 
there was the slightest distinction between the Foreign Office outlook 
and that of the Foreign Secretary, and asked the House to read the 
whole speech, as without that, justice could not be done to its author. 

There was nothing in it to justify a suggestion of commitments 
beyond Locarno; but in the defence of the ideals of liberty and 
democracy the two great democracies of the West were, and must be, 
national associates. 

He declared that all Ministers were united in the policy stated by 
the Prime Minister of trying to bring Germany into co-operation with 
themselves and France. 

A White Paper was issued containing a report of the events in 
Addis Ababa during the period between the departure of the Emperor 
and the arrival of the Italian troops. Cmd. 5213. 

July 2nd.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of supporters of the 
Government met to discuss the question of mandated territories and 
colonies, and decided that in no circumstances could: the transfer of 
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any mandated or other colonial territory be considered. They were 
strongly of opinion that it would be the gravest error to allow Germany 
to suppose that the question of the transfer of such territory was 
even open to discussion. 

The Colonial Secretary, in a reply to a Parliamentary question, 
stated that the number of Jewish immigrants to Palestine registered 
in 1935 was 61,854. Of these, 8,630 had come from Germany, and 
27,843 from Poland. 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Baldwin stated that no 
difference had arisen between him and the Air Ministry concerning 
the estimates of German rearmament. He recalled his previous 
explanation that the acceleration of Germany’s air armament had 
exceeded expert estimates. 

There was no foundation for any supposition that he disregarded 
warnings given by his advisers in 1934. When he said the Govern- 
ment had been misled, he certainly intended no reflection on any 
Department or individual. It was always difficult to obtain accurate 
information about the armaments of countries where Defence Estimates 
were not published; the Government were satisfied, however, that 
the information now in their possession was, as nearly as possible, 
accurate. 

Speaking at a political dinner in London Mr. Baldwin said there 
was not a word of truth in reports about his resignation. “I retire,” 
he said, ** when I think fit,” which would be the first moment he felt 
incapable to sustain the burden resting upon him. He then referred 
to the decision to support the raising of sanctions, and pointed out 
how impossible it was to effect swiftly and surely, with a League not 


including several great Powers, what might be done were it world- 


wide and universal. The action of the sanctions imposed was not 
swift enough in practice, and there came a point when further pressure 
might well have led to war. 

When once war was let loose in Europe no man could tell how 
far it would spread. ‘‘I am quite content in these circumstances,” 
he said, *“* to be called a coward if I have done what I could. . . to 
keep my own people out of war.” From recent experiences he had 
become convinced that if England were again to be prepared to impose 
sanctions against any country, she should not do it with her eyes shut, 
but she should know that the imposition of sanctions might very 
possibly, might very probably, bring war in its train. 

If they were to do that, England must know the effect before 
she embarked on sanctions again, and must prepare herself so that 
she could fulfil those obligations under the Covenant in any circum- 
stances. 

Great Britain had made great progress, but this could never rest 
upon secure foundations until others shared it; there could be no 
such thing, in the long run, as the prosperity of an isolated nation. 
Until trade revived, and goods could be exchanged and paid for, there 
could be no permanence in the security they had gained. 

While they all knew that they had to go on, and go on quickly, 
with this matter of armaments, there was “ driven into us once more 
the mad folly of Europe to-day in the expenditure she is making on 
armaments at the sacrifice of her international trade. We have to 
do what we can in our conversations with foreign countries to show 
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the folly of this which, if protracted too long, may bring ruin to 
us all.” 

They must hold on, hoping that sooner or later it might be possible 
again to discuss a reduction of armaments. It was their strongest 
desire to bring together France and Germany, without whose collabor- 
ation no peace in Europe was possible. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1936, was published as a White Paper. 
Cmd. 129. 

July 3rd.—The Finance Bill passed its third reading without a 
division. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury pointed out that 
the whole Bill was coloured by the necessities of defence. Mr. 
Chamberlain remarked that those who urged him to risk a deficit 
did not realize that he had done so. Indeed, a deficit on this Budget 
was already certain, and Supplementary Estimates would have to be 
presented. The cause was the defence programme, about which the 
Government had said all of which they could themselves be certain. 
It could not be compressed into one year, and it must be flexible. 

He did not anticipate that the existing expenditure on armaments 
would last for ever, but there was much leeway to make up, and for a 
short time they must expect “ exceptional, abnormal, and phenomenal ” 
expenditure. This was spread over all classes and had been accepted 
with resignation, if not with enthusiasm. 

July oth.—Supplementary Estimates were issued, as follows: 
the Air Services, {11,700,000; the Army, {£6,600,000; the Navy, 
£1,059,000; and the Ordnance Factories, £293,700. 

The total of the Supplementary Estimates for 1936 presented 
to date amounted to £29,965,962. 

Speaking in Parliament Sir Samuel Hoare said the impending 
movements of the Mediterranean Fleet involved the release at an early 
date of the units temporarily sent there from the home station and 
from stations abroad, but not the withdrawal of the Fleet from the 
Mediterranean. 

During a debate on Colonial administration Lord Winterton, 
replying to an attack on proposals of the Morris-Carter Commission, 
said that if injustice was wrought upon the settlers in Kenya it would 
break up the Empire. 

Referring to the German Colonial claims he pointed out that 
Germany had a favourable balance of trade with the British Colonies, 
and was not manufacturing synthetic products because she was 
debarred from raw materials, but for quite other reasons. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore denounced the “delusion” that there was 
rough dictation to the Kenya settlers, or that they would be happier 
if a poll-tax were substituted for income-tax; also the “ delusion” 
that there had been any restrictions on the flow of raw materials to 
Germany. There had been none, and there would be none. 

Replying, in the Lords, to demands that the Government should 
arrange for the storage of several months’ supply of foodstuffs and 
of oil, the Lord Chancellor accepted the general principle. They had 
increased home food production by 20 per cent. since 1931, and had 
reorganized many branches of agriculture so that expansion would 
be easier. 

An indefinite increase in production; however, would deprive the 
poor of cheap imports, and a balance in peace time had, therefore, to 
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pe preserved. Meanwhile, the Ottawa policy had assured the presence 
of adequate supplies in the Empire, if not in Great Britain. 

He added that there were fully three months’ supply of wheat 
in millers’ stocks and in the public granaries, the capacity of which 
was 14 million tons. 

July 11th.—Speaking at Southampton Sir Samuel Hoare said 
the Government had delayed so long in the necessary rebuilding of 
the Fleet that they were now faced with the problem of building what 
virtually amounted to a new Fleet. The Navy must be strong enough 
to go anywhere, and it was their intention to have such a Fleet, and 
to build it with the least possible delay. 

There could be no question, he said, of the air and naval powers 
being rivals, or of one being sacrificed to the other. The Navy wanted 
as much air power as they could develop. “ Air power,” he went on, 
“has made what was once the most secure island in the world the 
most vulnerable society in Europe. .. . For the first time in our 
history the heart of the Empire has become vulnerable. I care 
not from what quarter our security is challenged, our reply to the 
challenge must always be the same. 

It was not a question for partisanship for or against this or that 
country in Europe. 

July 12th.—The Austrian Minister in London issued a statement 
explaining that Dr. Schuschnigg, like the late Herr Dollfuss, had 
always emphasized that Austria, by virtue of her language, culture 
and tradition, was an essentially Germanic country. 

The main features of the agreement were considered by the Govern- 
ment to be the recognition by Germany of the independence of Austria 
and of the principle of non-interference in her internal affairs, and of 
the acceptance of the Rome Protocols as the basis of Austrian policy. 

The Austrian Government were determined not to relax their 
vigilance to prevent the undermining of the State by any political 
party, and would continue, if necessary, to take strong measures 
against Nazi propaganda. Propaganda on behalf of an Anschluss 
would be prohibited, and the Government did not intend to allow the 
internal development of Austria to be modified by Nazi ideology, for 
instance, in regard to the racial question. 

No change would be made in the composition of the Cabinet, 
but its basis might be broadened by the appointment of one or two 
additional Ministers. 

July 13th—Mr. Baldwin stated in Parliament that, in the opinion 
of the Government, there was no reason why the speedy conclusion 
of a new Straits Convention need be prejudiced in any way by the 
unilateral and provisional assurances given recently to certain 
Mediterranean Powers. 

Mr. Pirow’s statement ve British foreign. policy and rearmament. 
(See South Africa). 


July 2nd.—A Law was published providing for the transfer of 


some 40 classes of goods in the tariff from the free list to the list of 
those that could be imported only from countries with which Greece 
had a favourable balance of trade—e.g. Germany—and reducing the 
importable quantity of goods on the free list by 20 per cent. 


Goods 
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on other lists, importable under quota in foreign exchange by special 
permits, were also restricted by varying heavy percentages. 

As Great Britain was the chief country with a favourable trade 
balance with Greece, she was the greatest sufferer. 

The Prime Minister, replying to complaints from importers, 
said the measures were absolutely essential, as the Government must 
at all costs avoid the dangers entailed by the evaporation of their 


reserves of foreign exchange. 
July 12th.—It was understood that the Government had decided 


that the obligation to adhere to their Mediterranean pledges to Great 
Britain no longer held good, in view of the League decision to raise 


sanctions. 


Honduras. 


July toth.—Publication of notice given by the Government of 
withdrawal from the League. (See League of Nations). 


Iraq. 

July 4th.—Announcement at League Council re settlement of 
Assyrians and statement by representative of Iraq. (See League of 
Nations). 


Italy. 
July 1st.—The Minister of Press and Propaganda telegraphed to 


the journalists arrested at Geneva approving their action in the 
Assembly, and Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, said that in their 


arrest Europe had dishonoured herself. ‘* The jeers of these journalists 
were in reality those of 45 million Italians.” 

The Press Ministry issued a statement saying that the demon- 
stration was not premeditated, but spontaneous when the journalists 
saw that delegates to the League were applauding the ex-Sovereign 
_ of a country where so many atrocities had been committed. In any 
case, it was a simple manifestation of disagreement, and, just as 
applause was admitted, so should dissent be allowed. 

Signor Gayda, referring in his paper to the Note to the League, 
stated that the “ fair treatment for the trade of all countries” in 
Abyssinia would be made dependent on the recognition of Italian 
sovereignty. 

He also declared that the principle that natives should not be 
compelled to military duties other than police, etc., was accepted by 
Italy only on condition that this principle was “‘ accepted and put 
into practice on their territories by all the Colonial Powers.” 

July 4th—The Cabinet approved a decree providing for an 
increase in the Air Force and another providing for the recruitment 
of some 1,000 technical engineers, doctors, and agricultural scientists 
for East Africa. 

Official figures were published showing that 95,000 men were 
employed in “ Italian East Africa.” 

July 5th.—There was very little reference in the press to the 
League resolution ve sanctions. It was pointed out, however, that 
they were being withdrawn, not out of a desire to repair the “ in- 
tolerable injustice ’’ or the “ iniquitous verdict ” of the autumn, but 


simply because they had failed. 
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July 6th.—It was stated in Rome that Italy would not take part 
in the Montreux Conference so long as the naval agreement between 
England and the other Mediterranean Powers continued in force. 

July 8th—The Government received an invitation from the 
Belgian, British and French Governments to take part in a meeting of 
the Locarno Powers in Brussels, at a date to be fixed later. 

July 11th—The Government, in reply to the invitation to the 
meeting in Brussels of the Locarno Powers, stated that, while ready 
to make a concrete contribution towards the guaranteeing of peace, 
Italy was “compelled to take account of the existence of certain 
Mediterranean undertakings which hinder her participation in the 
work of international co-operation that she eagerly desires.” 

The Government, it was officially stated, had further expressed 
the opinion that it was advisable to invite Germany to the preparatory 
phase of the Locarno gathering. The absence of a Locarno signatory 
‘would complicate rather than clear up the existing situation.” 

Telegrams were exchanged between Signor Mussolini and Dr. von 
Schuschnigg, in which the Austrian Chancellor referred to the “ re- 
peated and extraordinarily precious conversations that I have had 
with your Excellency, in the last instance at the Rocca delle Cam- 
minate ’’ (on June 5th), and declared his determination to stand by 
the Rome Protocols. 

The Duce replied emphasizing the fact that the Austro-German 
agreement marked'“‘ a notable step forward on the road of the re- 
construction of Europe and of the Danubian countries.”’ 

July 13th.—The press, commenting on the Austro-German agree- 
ment, expressed great satisfaction at the fact that there was now 
“a collaborative grouping together of four friendly nations,” towards 
which other countries were said to be gravitating. 

July 14th.—Signor Gayda, discussing the resumption of collabora- 
tion with “ sanctionist ’’ countries, declared that Italy regarded the 
pacts of friendship with Greece and Turkey as still in force, “ even if 
they have been shaken by the succeeding sanctionist accords,” and 
that Italy had not turned her back upon that “renewed state of 
cordiality which has recently been restored with Yugoslavia.” 


Japan 


July 3rd.—Following representations made to the German Govern- 
ment regarding the sale of arms and munitions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment the Foreign Office received a report from the Ambassador in 
Berlin that the German Government intended only to promote trade 
with China, and promised to furnish detailed information. 

The Asahi stated that the contract had been put through by the 
Reich Ministries of Defence and Economics, without the Foreign 
Office being consulted. 

Colonel Aizawa was executed. He was the first Japanese officer 
to die by a firing-squad. 

Japanese comment on the finding of the British Consular Court 
in the Sasaki case. (See China). 

July 6th.—The British Ambassador made representations to the 
Foreign Office regarding the attitude of the Japanese officials in Peking 
during the investigation of the death of Sasaki. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said that their officials in Peking 
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considered the investigation as unsatisfactory because leading questions 
tending to exculpate the accused were asked by the Prosecutor, and 
some of the evidence had been disregarded. 

Thirteen officers and four civilians were condemned to death by 
Court-martial for their share in the military coup of February 26th. 
Five officers were sentenced to penal servitude for life and one to four 
years’ imprisonment. In addition, 44 N.C.O.’s and 3 soldiers received 
varying terms of imprisonment. (Twenty-one officers, gt N.C.O.’s, 
3 cadet surgeons, 10 civilians, and 1,385 private soldiers had participated 
in the revolt). 

The official report of the trial showed that the movement aimed 
at the establishment of a totalitarian State under the egis of the 
Army. After occupying the War Office the mutineers had summoned 
the Minister for War, the Vice-Minister, General Mazaki, and Colonel 
Mitsui, and asked them to assume the leadership. When they refused 
the revolt was doomed. 

July 8th.—Australian Government’s application of licensing 
system to Japanese imports. (See Australia). 

July gth.—It was stated officially, as regards the new Straits 
Convention, that, not being a member of the League, Japan wanted a 
formula safeguarding her rights in the event of the League being 
given authority over the Straits. Also, regarding the passage of the 
Straits by warships, she sought equality with the Russian Black 


Sea Fleet. 
July 12th.—Fifteen of the ringleaders of the February mutiny 


were executed. 

July 14th.—The proposals of the Army were submitted to the 
Cabinet for the expenditure of 3,000 million yen spread over six years 
as the first part of a 12-year armament programme. The Domei 
News Agency stated that in the first year expenditure would be only 
slightly increased, but that from 1938 the total asked for would be 
from 800 to goo millions a year. 

The reforms proposed by the Army included the creation of a 
powerful organ in place of the Cabinet Enquiry Commission, to develop 
comprehensive national policies; and an Air Ministry. They also 
comprised reduction of rural taxation, measures to improve the 
people’s health, and plans to send emigrants to Manchukuo and 


exploit its resources. 
Mr. Hirota warned the Departments of the necessity of observing 


economy in preparing their Estimates. 


July oth.—Mr. Pirow, speaking in Nairobi on his way back to 
South Africa, said he had impressed on the British Government the 
view of the Union that Tanganyika was vital to the interests of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. Ina speech to the officers of the German cruiser 
Emden the day before he had not visualized the return of Tanganyika 
to Germany, but he added that he was definitely of the opinion that 
itJwas futile to imagine that Germany could be kept out of Africa 


for ever. 


July 14th.—M. Munters was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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League of Nations. 


July 1st—The neutral Powers issued a statement reserving the 
right to refrain from applying sanctions until steps had been taken to- 
wards disarmament. It pointed out that the international situation 
raised the question whether the obligations of the Covenant remained 
in force ; certain articles, especially that on the reduction of armaments, 

remained a dead letter, and so long as the Covenant was applied only 
in an incomplete manner, the States concerned were “ obliged to take 
account of this in the application of the sanctions article.” 

Speaking in the Assembly Mr. Eden, after expressing sympathy 
for the Emperor, outlined the points of British policy. Sanctions had 
failed to fulfil the purpose for which they were imposed but, “it is 
not that the measures in themselves have been without effect, but 
that the conditions in which they were expected to operate have 
not been realized.” 

Had the British Government any reason to believe that their 
maintenance would re-establish the position in Abyssinia they would 
be prepared to advocate such a policy, and if other members of the 
League agreed, to join in its application. But they found it impossible 
to entertain any such belief. Only military action could now produce 
this result, and “‘ I cannot believe,”’ he said, “ that, in present world 
conditions, such military action could be considered a possibility.” 

It was his Government’s view, however, that the Assembly should 
not in any way recognize Italy’s conquest over Abyssinia. Moreover, 
the “ harsh realities” of the situation could not, in their judgment, 
involve any modification of the view expressed of Italy’s action by 
50 members of the League the previous autumn. 

The arrangements made in January with certain Mediterranean 
Powers within the framework of Article 16 would be continued on 
the part of the British Government during “‘ the temporary period of 
uncertainty which might ensue.” The Government entirely agreed 
with what M. Blum said about rebuilding the authority of the League. 
They offered no apology for having made an attempt which had no 
parallel in history ; their policy would still be based on the principles 
for which the League stood. 

They had to discover what were the reasons of the failure. Clearly 
the ideal system of collective security was one in which all nations 
were prepared to go to all lengths to deal with any aggressor. If such 
an ideal could not at present be attained it was their duty to amend, 
not necessarily their rule of law, but the methods by which it was to 
be enforced so that these might correspond to the action which nations 
were in fact ready and willing to take. 

It was, also, impossible to ignore another consideration—the 
“existence of other anxieties.”” He considered that the time to get 
to grips with the problem of the League’s future would be at the 
September Assembly, when all the countries would have had time to 
consider it in detail. 

The South African delegate advocated the retention of sanctions ; 
otherwise they would be allowing the Covenant to fall to pieces in their 
hands. His Government desired him to state that this renunciation 
of the collective decision taken by all could only be interpreted as a 
surrender by them of the authority of the League ; the surrender was 
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a simple denial of their ability to bear the sacrifices necessary for the 
fulfilment of their obligations. 

If, he said, the great Powers, accepting success as the yardstick 
by which the acts of the Covenant-breakers were to be measured, 
could rebuild on the broken pledge, if these were policies of realism 
let them be demonstrated, so that other members might know whether 
they were to continue to collaborate with them in the maintenance 
of peace. 

The Union Government were still prepared to maintain the 
collective action agreed upon by the Assembly, and offered that course 
which, they were convinced, would alone maintain the League as an 
instrument of security for its members. 

The Canadian delegate said his Government felt that continuance 
of sanctions would not secure the original objective and would be 
worse than useless. It seemed clear that there was no appreciable 
number of League members who would be prepared to embark upon 
a resort to whatever compulsion, including war, was needed to secure 
that objective, and even if they did, there was no certainty that the 
original objective would not soon be lost sight of in the very serious 
disturbances which might arise. 

M. Litvinoff emphasized the necessity for every member of the 
League to realize its individual responsibility for the lack of success 
of the common action taken in defence of the independence of a fellow 
member, and said he would propose that the Covenant be adapted not 
to the frame of mind of any particular category of people, or any 
particular rulers, but to the frame of mind of millions of people in all 
countries—those who were rightly called humanity, and who de- 
manded the maintenance of peace at all costs and its defence by all 
means. 

He considered the League had made a tremendous step forward 
when the overwhelming majority of its members had come to the 
assistance of a fellow member—even if unsuccessfully. He believed, 
in fact, that the frame of mind of member States had been improved 
considerably, so that next time they might hope it would rise to the 
full level of League ideas. What was necessary was confidence that 
in all cases of aggression sanctions would be applied by all. 

M. Blum asserted the readiness of France to risk herself in any 
European conflict for the sake of an “ indivisible peace,”’ and said 
she was just as capable as ever under the new régime of playing her 
part in the world; a nation did not weaken, but strengthened itself, 
when it lived more freely in a juster society. 

The danger of war was most to be feared when there was a 
collective feeling that it had become possible, and the previous few 
months had seemed to show that those States which were ready to 
cast the dice of war upon the table had an advantage over those who 
had abandoned it as an instrument of policy. 

Nevertheless, he looked hopefully into the future. France could 
not support any proposal for League reform which would reduce it 
to an academic role, and would accept only such methods of adapta- 
tion or interpretation as would increase the practical effectiveness of 
the Covenant. 

Collective security ought to be combined with general dis- 
armament. 
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He then reminded the Assembly that the Rhineland question 
had not been settled yet; and he asked the Powers “by whom 
infringements of the Covenant had been committed” whether they 
agreed that a new phase should henceforth open. Did they accept 
common work for disarmed peace within a League of Nations? What 
were their offers, their guarantees ? 

Italian press comment on the Italian Note to the Assembly. 
(See Italy). 

The eight Italian journalists were released from custody and 
expelled from the Canton Geneva until the end of the Assembly. 

July 2nd.—The Secretariat published the report of the Danzig 
High Commissioner, in which he recounted recent events, and said 
that after the meeting of the German Nationalist Party on June 12th, 
some 50 people had been treated in the hospitals. The next day 
leaflets were broadcast stating that Herr Forster would address some 
meetings, and in his own newspaper the Nazi leader attacked the 
Opposition, declaring that “‘ our powers are underestimated ; but we 
can confidently assert that the adversaries will, within a few weeks, 
have withdrawn into their holes.” 

The significance attached to this declaration was considerable, 
owing to the fact that his party organizations included those with 
thousands of drilled men living in barracks, and that they made 
marches through the streets daily. On the other hand Herr Forster, 
though he had power, had no official position and no responsibility 
for law and order. Mr. Lester had therefore, on June 16th, sent a 
note to the Government expressing his anxiety. 

The report then reproduced the text of representations made 
to the Senate on behalf of Polish citizens and Danzig citizens of the 
Polish minority, who were suffering from assaults in the streets. 

On June 2oth Herr Greiser stated that a police order would at 
once be issued prohibiting all political meetings, etc., and a dangerous 
crisis was averted. Then followed the incident of the Leipzig. After 
receiving from the Senate the programme of official entertainment, 
it had not been until the officers were actually due to call on him that 
he received a message sent by Herr Greiser, announcing that he (Herr 
Greiser) had been informed that the officers would not call on the 
League representative, by instructions from their Oberster Befelshaber. 
Although he had waited several days no explanation of the incident 
was available. He hoped, he concluded, that this demonstration by 
the German Government against the League, and the German press 
comments in support of Herr Forster’s thesis that the Statute of the 
Free City should be changed would not add too much to the normal 
difficulties of his work. 

The Abyssinian delegation put forward two resolutions to the 
Assembly, one inviting the League not to recognize territorial changes 
effected by force of arms, and the other asking for a loan of £10 million. 
By the latter, the Assembly, ‘‘desirous of giving to Ethiopia the assistance 
to which Article 16 gives her the right to defend her territorial integrity 
and her political independence, decides to recommend to the Govern- 
ments of the Member States to guarantee a loan of {10 million. . . .” 

An accompanying letter stated that the Emperor had put questions 
to the nations assembled at Geneva to which most of them had not 
given a precise answer. In the existing tragic circumstances it was 
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important that each country frankly, loyally, and without equivocation 
should take responsibility by a vote for its attitude. 

Speaking in the Assembly Mr. Bruce explained why his Govern. 
ment favoured the raising of sanctions. Serious as was the blow to 
League prestige, he thought it would be even heavier if sanctions were 
maintained and the sanctions front just crumbled away. 

The existing system created a false sense of security, and he 
asked whether it was not fairer to Abyssinia not to mislead her any 
longer. Australia wished, however, to co-operate in reviewing the 
system of collective security in September. They had to take into 
account the human consideration that nations were not prepared to 
go to war for a cause which did not concern their immediate national 
interests. 

The New Zealand delegate said his Government were in favour of 
the maintenance of sanctions, and his instructions were to acquiesce 
in their removal only if an overwhelming majority of the League 
members voted for this. He found that to be the case, and he had 
to admit that New Zealand would not be so closely affected as other 
countries would be by further loss of trade. 

M. Motta pleaded for a speeding-up of the machinery of con- 
ciliation in international disputes, and said it was essential that the 
League should become universal. 

The Dutch delegate did not agree with those who thought that, 
as defective application of the Covenant had been responsible for the 
failure, better results would be achieved next time. That would be 
true only if in the meantime there were a moral reformation of the 


mentality of nations. He expressed reserve regarding any scheme of 
political and military alliances of a regional character. 

The Danish delegate said that at least recent experience had 
established the precedent that each State had the right to decide 
what it was called upon to do under Article 16. 


“ec 


The Lithuanian delegate recalled the “act of violence ”’ com- 
mitted against his country 16 years previously. 

Mr. de Valera said he realized that they all had their share of 
responsibility for the failure. He hoped that for the present they 
would concentrate on Europe and try to ensure peace there. 

The Swedish delegate admitted that sanctions must now be 
regarded as a thing of the past. 

The Chinese, Austrian, Hungarian, Chilean, Iranian and Uruguayan 
delegates also spoke. 

The Secretariat received a memorandum from the Italian Govern- 
ment containing a deposition by a Belgian officer—formerly adviser 
to Ras Desta—alleging that Italian and Eritrean prisoners were 
tortured. 

July 3rd.—During the meeting of the bureau of the Assembly the 
Mexican delegate withdrew. (His Government were understood to 
advocate the most rigorous application of the Covenant in all cases). 

Following a discussion between Mr. Eden, M. Delbos, M. Blum, 
and M. van Zeeland, a statement was issued to the effect that a further 
meeting of the Locarno Powers responsible for the London arrange- 
ments of March 19th would be held at an early date, at the invitation 
of the Belgian Premier. 

Speaking in the Assembly M. Delbos said France still believed 
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in the Covenant in its existing terms, and rejected every proposal 
that would injure its structure or its spirit. Only the means of its 
application must be strengthened, and the universal character of the 
League must be retained. 

France would never agree to a purely consultative League, but 
every member was entitled to know with greater precision what help 
it could expect. He drew attention to the paradox of Article 11, under 
which an intending aggressor could check the action of the Council by 
its hostile vote. Unanimity should not be carried to the point of 
allowing an excess of formalism to hamper action. 

The force of Article 16 must, he said, be increased rather than 
weakened. Graduated sanctions had been a failure, and in future 
every resource provided by that Article should be exploited from the 
start. Regional pacts which implied the use of force must be supple- 
mented by a general application of economic measures. 

In conclusion, M. Delbos hoped all members would submit their 
observations before August 15th to give time to embody them in a 
single report before the next Assembly. 

The Norwegian delegate agreed with the Dutch Foreign Minister 
that there was a great risk in regional agreements; they might so 
easily become military alliances. If they were formed within the 
League the League would look like a grand military alliance. The 
seven “ neutrals’ were not willing to apply Article 16 more strictly 
so long as the whole Covenant was applied incompletely—he referred 
especially to Articles 8, 11 and 19. 

During the speeches a Czech pressman, a Jew named Lux, shot 
himself fatally in order to call attention to the treatment of the Jews 
in Germany. 

July 4th.—The Bureau of the Assembly adopted by 44 votes to I, 
with 4 abstentions, a recommendation that the Council should invite 
the member Governments to send to the Secretariat before Sep- 
tember 1st any proposals they might wish to make in order to improve 
the application of the principles of the Covenant ; should instruct the 
Secretary-General to make an examination of these proposals, and 
should report on the question to the Assembly at its next meeting. 

Also, a recommendation that the Co-ordination Committee should 
make all necessary proposals to the Governments in order to bring 
to an end the measures taken by them in execution of Article 16. 

In the paragraphs introductory to the recommendation it was 
noted that the Assembly remained firmly attached to the principles 
of the Covenant, was desirous of strengthening the authority of the 
League by adapting the application of those principles to the lessons 
of experience, and was convinced that it was necessary to strengthen 
the real effectiveness of the guarantees of security which the League 
afforded to its members. 

Panama denounced the recommendation as “ not corresponding 
to international right or to the prestige of the League.’’ South Africa, 
Panama, Chile and Venezuela all abstained from voting. Mexico 
had withdrawn the day before. 

The Ethiopian delegate described the recommendation as 


sentence of death.” 
There was also a vote by roll-call on the second Abyssinian 
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resolution asking for a loan guayantee. This was rejected by 23 votes 
to 1, with 25 abstentions. 

In a closing speech the President, M. van Zeeland, said no attempt 
had been made to conceal the fact that the League had suffered a 
serious set back. Fifty nations had, however, taken in October a new 
and great decision, and had carried it out loyally and simultaneously. 
** Who among you,” he asked, “ if by the malice of fate he was to find 
himself one day in a situation like that of Ethiopia, would not be glad 
to see economic and financial sanctions applied to his aggressor by 
50 nations ? ” , 

He then urged the Assembly to turn their attention to economic 
matters. The worst of the depression was over, but the revival was 
mostly confined to the home markets. If certain relatively easy adjust- 
ments were made international economic relations would quickly 
improve. In conclusion, he insisted that the League must resume 
its forward march ; it was irreplaceable. 

The Secretariat was informed by the Emperor that the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia had its seat at Gore, where his representatives were 
Kas Emeru and Wolde Sadik. 

The Council met and heard a statement by Herr Greiser, who 
expressed surprise that he should have been summoned to Geneva at 
such short notice, and said he supposed the Danzig affair was being 
used to turn public attention from an unpleasant settlement of other 
questions. 

He spoke, he said, “ not from the standpoint of the dead letter 
or of paragraphs, but on behalf of 400,000 Germans, who do not wish 
to regard themselves as bound eternally to the League of Nations. . . .” 
He considered it quite right that Poland should claim access to the 
sea, but he was tempted to think, he said, that Danzig had been 
separated from Germany in order to create a permanent centre of 
trouble and friction between Germany and Poland. 

He then complained that “‘ democratic law was being violated ” 
in the Free City, and suggested that a plebiscite should be held on the 
question whether the population approved the High Commissioner’s 
attitude or not. 

Mr. Lester pointed out that it was his duty to administer the 
Statute and carry out the “ paragraphs” to which Herr Greiser so 
much objected. 

Mr. Eden, as President of the Council, expressed regret at the 
tone of Herr Greiser’s speech, and said the correct reply was that they 
should all express the Council’s confidence in the High Commissioner 
and its entire satisfaction with the way in which he was carrying out 
his duties. 

He explained that the Council, and not Mr. Lester, had put the 
Danzig incident on the agenda. As to the régime there the Council 
had not created it. Herr Greiser’s speech had raised wider issues 
than any of his colleagues would wish to discuss without deep reflection. 

Several members associated themselves with Mr. Eden’s remarks. 

Herr Greiser thanked the rapporteur (Mr. Eden) for saying that, 
though the Council was confining itself that day to the agenda, “ the 
points which I made in my speech could be considered at a later stage.” 
He claimed he had now taken the first step along the road to revision 

of the relations between Danzig and the League, and said he was 
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“ speaking in the name not only of Danzig, but of the whole German 
people” ; and he concluded, “* the whole German people looks forward 
to the time when resolutions will be adopted as a result of which the 
President of the Senate of the Free City will not be called upon to 
appear before the Council of the League.” 

On leaving the Council Herr Greiser gave the Nazi salute and, 
on this being greeted with laughter from part of the press gallery, he 
cocked a snook towards the section of the gallery from whence the 
laughter came. Mr. Eden, replying to the cries of indignation at the 
sesture, said he had not seen the incident, but that whatever it was 
he thought it best became their dignity to take no notice. 

The Council adopted a resolution requesting the Polish Govern- 
ment to deal with recent incidents through diplomatic channels. In 
private meeting it then decided to appoint a committee of three 
(British, French and Portuguese) to watch events in the Free City. 
It then adjourned only, so as to be able to meet again at once in the 
event of necessity. 

Sefior Barcia presented to the Council a report on the question 
of settling the Assyrians in the Ghab Valley. This showed that the 
rentable area was too small for the purpose and the prices asked quite 
beyond the budget of the settlement scheme. The French Govern- 
ment had also drawn attention to other and more serious difficulties 
due to local political developments and the state of mind in the Arab 
world. 

The Council approved the proposals of the Advisory Committee 
that it should continue its efforts on behalf of the Assyrians. The 
Iraq representative promised the Council that until a solution had been 
found to the problem the Assyrians still in Iraq would continue to 
enjoy complete security. 

July 6th—The Co-ordination Committee decided to propose to 
the Governments concerned that the application of sanctions should 
cease on July 15th. 

During the debate the Polish delegate said that, in the exercise 
of her sovereign right, Poland had decided to remove sanctions, and 
considered she was acting in accordance with the letter of the Covenant, 
since sanctions had been imposed by States in the full exercise of their 
sovereignty. 

Senor de Madariaga pointed out that, while this was true, there 
was a kind of contract, when agreement was reached to impose sanctions, 
requiring simultaneous and collective action. Independent decisions 
to suspend their application carried with them certain dangers. 

This view was supported by the British, French, Swedish, and 
Portuguese delegates. 

A resolution was carried, calling for the continued collection and 
publication of data relating to the operation of sanctions. 

The President of the Committee gave some figures showing that 
in six months and ten days Italy had lost about 2,091 million lire in 
gold, about half the original reserve. 

July toth—A Note from the Honduras Government, dated 
June 22nd, was published, announcing the decision to withdraw from 
the League. 

Sefior de Madariaga’s resignation of chairmanship of Committee 
of Thirteen. (See Spain). 
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July 4th.—The Government closed the Italian Istituto de Coltura, 
and prohibited the attendance of Maltese children at Italian schools, 
The Italian Consul-General left for Italy, and it was understood he 
would not return. 


Manchukuo. 
July Ist.—The Foreign Minister stated that the partial abolition 


of Japanese extraterritorial rights, as provided by the treaty signed 
on June 1oth, had been made the occasion for a revision of foreign 
policy. He condemned these rights as an obstacle to political develop- 
ment, and announced that whoever desired to enter, reside, travel or 
trade in Manchukuo must abide by its laws and regulations. 

Sixteen nationalities were affected, with a total of some 1,125 
persons, 491 of whom were British. 


San Marino. 

July 7th.—The Captain’s Regent and Grand Council officially 
recognized the annexation of Abyssinia and the title of Emperor 
assumed by the King of Italy. 


Palestine. 

June 30th.—Some 60 Arab prisoners in the concentration camp 
at Sarafend declared a hunger strike as a protest against the living 
conditions. 

British patrols were fired on at two places, without loss. A Jew 


was killed by Arab snipers near Hedera, south of Haifa. 

July 1st.—A British officer and an N.C.O. were slightly wounded 
when a patrol was fired at at Hebron. A collective fine of £P2,000 was 
imposed on the town. An Arab near Jerusalem was killed by a 
bomb he had apparently made himself. 

Parliamentary statement ve number of immigrants in 1935. (See 
Great Britain). 

July 2nd.—Shots were fired at several Jewish colonies near 
Jerusalem, but no casualties were reported. 

The demolition of some 300 old houses at Jaffa, near the quay, 
was completed by the Royal Engineers, under the Emergency 
Regulations empowering the High Commissioner to take any measures 
necessary for security and order. Sniping and bomb throwing ceased 
in Old Jaffa. 

July 4th.—Arabs sniping British soldiers* billets at Hebron were 
silenced and one of them was killed. Bomb throwing was reported 
from the Nablus road and other places, and in Jerusalem ; three Jews 
were wounded. 

July 6th.—A combing out operation was carried out by some 
4,000 British troops over an area bounded by the Jerusalem-Nablus 
road on the east, and the Ludd-Tulkeram railway on the west. One 
British officer was severely wounded, and a soldier was killed. 

July 7th—Further acts of terrorism were reported from Jaffa, 
and a Jew was fatally injured. 

The High Commissioner broadcast a message to the people in 
which he denied that force was being employed ruthlessly, but said 
the Government would continue the campaign systematically and 
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possibly on an even wider scale until law and order had been restored. 
As soon as that had been achieved the Royal Commission would “ carry 
out a full and searching investigation into the causes of the present 
unrest and any grievances which might be brought to its notice.” 

He drew attention to the cost to the Government of the measures 
taken, making reduction of taxation impossible, and to the loss of 
trade, which caused most hardship to the poorer villagers. Medical 
attention to the poorer population was also being interfered with very 
seriously. 

July 8th.—Cases of shooting continued to be reported and an Arab 
was killed near Jaffa where the Jew had been shot the day before. 

A curfew was imposed on the area on each side of the roads through 
the Samaria district. 

A memorandum was published signed by 137 Arab senior Civil 
Servants, stating that they had lost faith in promises and considered 
the only solution to the crisis was the suspension of Jewish immigration. 

It was dated June 30th and was addressed to the High Com- 
missioner. The signatories stated that they had used their influence 
with the Arab population since the outbreak of the strike to bring 
about a return to normal conditions, but had met everywhere with 
sceptical disbelief in the sincerity of the Government’s offer respecting 
the Royal Commission, and it had become impossible for them to 
continue usefully their, function of a link between the Administration 
and the Arab population. 

They maintained that the Government was overlooking the fact 
that the existing feeling was not one that could be crushed by force ; 
and the announcement of a Royal Commission had not allayed the 
discontent precisely because of the loss of confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s promises. 

A Jew was killed on the Jerusalem and Jaffa road when an 
omnibus was fired upon by Arabs. 

July toth—Omnibus convoys in the district north of Nablus 
were fired on and one passenger was killed. 

July 11th.—Search of Arab villages resulted in some quantities of 
rifles and ammunition being seized. 

July 12th—A Jewish shopkeeper was severely wounded by an 
Arab in the centre of Jerusalem. 

July 13th.—Following a report of the extortion of some {60 from 
a village near Nazareth by Arab bandits, British troops surrounded 
the village and arrested seven Arabs who were identified as being 
members of the band. 

A party of Arabs who had fired on British troops near Jenin were 
surrounded, and seven of them were killed. 


Poland. 
July 2nd.—Speech by the Minister of Commerce at Danzig. (See 


Danzig Free City). 

Fifteen peasants were killed during riots in Galicia, following 
the importation by large landowners of cheaper labour from other 
districts to help with the harvest. The local peasants attacked the 
“invaders” and then the police, who were compelled to use their 


arms. 
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July 4th.—Resolution re Polish Government and Danzig }y 
League Council. (See League of Nations). 

July 6th.—It was understood that Colonel Beck had seen Her 
Greiser at Geneva and told him that Poland had no intention of giving 
up any of her rights in the Free City, nor would she accept any violatio, 
of those rights. 

July 7th.—Semi-official commentary on the Danzig crisis declare; 
that Polish opinion and Polish policy could never give up their rights 
in the port of Danzig nor in the whole territory of the Free City. “ We 
are not concerned,” it went on, “ with the conflicts and antagonism 
between the Nazis and the Opposition, either in Germany or in Danzig. 
It may be, as Herr Greiser has stated, that the Danzig Opposition 
parties are a fermenting element in the Reich itself, but Poland mus 
not allow herself to be drawn into these conflicts. . . .” 

July 8th.—A statement, believed to be official, declared that the 
“affair” of the German cruiser at Danzig required a diplomatic 
explanation from the German Government, which, it hoped, would be 
forthcoming. 

It was noted that Herr Greiser’s two speeches at Geneva differed, 
In one he complained about the intervention of Mr. Lester in the 
internal affairs of Danzig and the form of Government in the City: 
in the other he demanded a radical revision of the Statute. The fact 
that he insisted that Polish rights there would be respected ‘“* does not 
dispose of the problem for us,” it was stated. The Statute might not 
be perfect, but it was “‘ something of a single entity,” and if the Senate 
could so highly wish to change parts of it there was no guarantee that 
other parts would be respected. 

The Senate was reminded that the Statute embodied a number 
of bilateral agreements between Poland and Danzig which had 
frequently been modified by normal procedure. If the Senate now 
wished to make changes, Poland would also demand certain adjust- 
ments. If the changes suggested by Herr Greiser were insisted on, 
** the Polish Government would be compelled also to demand revisions 
so that Polish trade could use the port of Danzig with profit and 
security, and without political complications.” 

Polish Commissioner’s statement to Herr Greiser. (See Danzig 
Free City). 

July 9th.—The organ of the Foreign Minister, in an article regarding 
Danzig, stated that the Polish attitude might be set out in four points: 
there must be no change in Danzig’s foreign relationship ; Poland was 
not opposed to a revision of the Statute based on the League guarantee 
of the existing Constitution ; she demanded new and broader guarantees 
for herself in place of any the League would no longer give ; and she 
would reserve to herself the right to have the results of any agreement 
reached directly with Danzig dealt with by the League. 


Rumania. 

July 7th.—The former secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in Rumania was sentenced by Court-martial to 
Io years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine. Eighteen of the members 
were sentenced to terms of from 2$ to Io years. 

July 14th.—Following discussions between the King, the Premier, 
and M. Titulescu (who was understood to object to pro-Fascist sym- 
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athies shown by the Government and their failure to deal with the 
local Nazis), M. Tatarescu was stated to have agreed to take a 
stronger line against all extremists of the Right, and to express, in an 

facial statement, the Government’s approval of the Foreign Minister’s 
‘ond t of foreign policy. 
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“WwW, July 1st.—Statement by the Minister of Defence on leaving 





London. (See Great Britain). 
Speech by Mr. te Water in the Assembly. (See League of Nations). 
July oth. —Mr. Pirow’s statement at Nairobi. (See Kenya). 
July 13th.—On his return from London Mr. Pirow made a state- 

ment in Pretoria in which he said that in no circumstances could the 

return of South-West Africa or Tanganyika to Germany be con- 
templated. He was also reported as stating that “ influential quarters 
En gland feel that there will be no permanent settlement of the 
coal question unless Germany is given adequate territorial com- 
pensation, not anywhere on the face of the globe, but in Africa.” 

“ England,” he continued, ‘* would welcome an equitable settle- 
ment. There have been many political, stragetic and economic changes 
since 1914 which have made the return of South-West Africa or 
Tanganyika not feasible.” 

The necessity for Germany’s return to Africa was more urgent 
since the Italian occupation of Abyssinia. Signor Mussolini’s promise 
not to raise black armies was not convincing since Abyssinia had been 
conquered by black troops. 

He added that, as regards Britain’s foreign policy, although she 
wished to be on the very best footing with France, little support would 
be found in the country for a proposal to go to war about the defunct 
Treaty of Versailles. Britain was rearming because it was only if 
she was strong that she could preserve her independence of action 
and, with that, peace in Europe. 
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Spain. 

July 2nd.—Two Fascists were murdered in the streets of the 
capital by men reported to be Socialists. 

July 3rd.—Two men, ieaving trade union headquarters in Madrid, 
were shot and killed, as a reprisal, it was believed, for the murder of 
the Fascists. 

July 5th.—The results were published of a plebiscite held in 
Galicia on June 28th on the autonomy issue. The votes in favour of 
autonomy totalled 992,584, and those against it, 6,228. 

July 6th.—Some 60 to 70 Fascists were arrested in Madrid and 
a larger number in the provinces on charges of planning disturbances. 

July 10th.—Sefior de Madariaga issued a statement announcing 
his resignation from the chairmanship of the Committee of Thirteen, 
as he could no longer consider himself at the serv ice of the Spanish 
Republic in view of the “incorrect behaviour” of the Foreign 
Minister, Sefior Barcia, in connection with the memorandum (suggesting 
modifications in the League Covenant) sent to the seven “ neutral” 
Powers by himself (Sefior de Madariaga). 

He declared that, while it was true he distributed the memorandum 
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in his own name, so as not to tie the hands of his Government, it had 
been drawn up only after close consultations with the Premier and 
the Foreign Minister. But after its publication the Spanish Goverp. 
ment, on two occasions, denied that they had any knowledge of it or 
responsibility for its contents. 

July 13th.—Sefior Sotelo, the Monarchist and former Minister 
of Finance, was murdered in Madrid by men dressed as Shock Police 
They were believed to be acting in revenge for the killing by gunmen 
the evening before of Lieutenant Castillo, an officer of the Corps of 
Shock Police, whose life had been threatened for some time. (During 
the Madrid riots in April he had killed in some street fighting a Fascist 
who was a cousin of the Marques de Estella. 

An officer and six constables of the Shock Police were arrested. 

July 14th.—The Government prorogued the Cortes for a week to 
allow feeling to die down in connection with the political murders. 


Switzerland. 

July 2nd.—The Chief of the Geneva Department of Justice and 
Police (who was a Socialist) banished the eight Italian journalists from 
the Canton Geneva for an indefinite period. 

July 4th.—The British delegation to the Conference on the Straits 
circulated to the other delegations the draft of a new Straits Convention 
to replace that signed at Lausanne in 1923. 

July 6th.—The Conference discussed the British draft, or “ new 
version ” of the Turkish draft, on which it was based. Its proposals 
were: (1) instead of the limit of 28,000 tons for foreign war vessels 
allowed in the Black Sea it proposed a sliding scale (with a maximum 
of 45,000 tons) to come into force if and when the strength of the 
Soviet Fleet there was increased by 10 per cent. ; (2) to amend the 
provision by which Turkey, if neutral in a war, limited the passage of 
foreign vessels through the Straits to the same tonnage as in peace ; 
it proposed that these restrictions should not apply to a belligerent 
Power to the detriment of its belligerent rights; and (3) it restated 
the principle that transit and navigation of the Straits should be free, 
and proposed the continued existence of the Straits Commission at 
Constantinople. 

The Russian delegates considered the limit of 45,000 tons for 
warships entering the Black Sea far too high. They accepted the 
proposal that the tonnage of these should not be rigidly limited, but 
should increase proportionately with any increase of the strongest 
Black Sea Fleet (the Russian), but wished this escalator clause to 
come into operation only after the strongest Black Sea Fleet had 
increased by 30 per cent. (instead of 10). 

The British delegation was opposed to a Turkish amendment 
reinstating in the original draft a clause allowing Black Sea States 
to send through the Straits warships up to 25,000 tons (whereas outer 
States were not to be allowed to send into the Black Sea more than 
a total of 15,000 tons) since the amendment omitted the words 
“ existing fleets,” which had been in the original draft, and the result 
would have been to give Russia unlimited right of way to whatever 
large battleships she might build in the future. 

Russia opposed the British proposal that, irrespective of the 
30 to 45,000 ton limit placed on foreign warships allowed to congregate 
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in the Black Sea, any State shouid have the right to send in 10,000 
tons “* for humanitarian ends.”’ 

July 8th.—A revised British proposal provided that Turkey should 
be entitled to close the Straits to belligerent vessels, but only to all 
belligerents without discrimination. In a war in which no Black Sea 
State was engaged the Straits should be completely closed to belligerent 
ships. 
' The Russians wished to amend this by adding the words “ save 
in the case envisaged by Article 23.” (This Article stated that no 
provision in the Convention should restrict the rights and obligations 
devolving on Turkey or on any other signatory under the League 
Covenant). 

When the original Turkish Article on that point was discussed, 
the Russians and French wished its scope to be extended to “ regional 
~~ concluded within the framework of the Covenant ’—meaning 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

The British delegation did not agree that the Pact could be in- 
yoked to justify Russia in demanding free passage of the Straits for 
her warships during a war in which Turkey was neutral. 

July oth.—The Conference discussed the Article in the British 
draft stating that nothing in the new Convention should override the 
rights and obligations devolving on the signatories from the Covenant, 
ie. that League decisions for action against an aggressor overrode the 
clauses providing that Turkey must or might close the Straits in 
certain circumstances. 

July 13th.—The Turkish delegation at Montreux issued a state- 
ment in reply to the Italian refusal to attend “ until the situation 
had been clarified.”” It declared that there was no reason to “ leave 
open to the signature of adhesion of other Powers the arrangements 
we propose to reach here,” and later observed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment ‘* reserves its sovereign rights in respect of its liberty of action 
to sign, if necessary, with any country it chooses analogous agreements 
within the framework of the Convention to be put in force.” 

July 14th.—At the Straits Conference the British delegation was 
understood to have accepted the Russian case that Soviet warships 
in peace time could not fairly be debarred from leaving the Black 
Sea. The Russian proposal for the closing of the Straits in wartime 
(Turkey being neutral) to all belligerent vessels, except those sent by 
the League against a declared aggressor, or those bent on similar 
missions not actually authorized by the League, but under agreements 
legally dovetailed into the Covenant was still the subject of criticism 
by Great Britain. 

The British view remained that it would be unreasonable to 
expect Turkey, if neutral, to allow the French or Soviet Fleets, for 
instance, to pass through the Straits and then to turn her guns on 
vessels which attempted to pursue them. 

The French, Russian and Rumanian delegations argued that 
this contention would hamper the operation of mutual assistance pacts 
for which the Covenant clearly provided. 

The French and Soviet delegations presented an amendment 
designed to meet the British view. They dropped the passage which 
would have interlocked the Franco-Soviet Pact with the new Con- 
vention, and proposed a clause which would close the Straits to all 
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belligerent warships in war-time, Turkey being neutral, except to 
those sent by the League against an aggressor, or to those operating 
under pacts to which Turkey was a party. 

The British delegation was understood to consider this up. 


satisfactory. 


Turkey. 
July 6th.—Discussion of the British draft for a new Straits Con- 


vention. (See Switzerland). 

July 8th—The Anatolian News Agency in a statement re the 
Montreux Conference said the British Draft Convention had not made 
a favourable impression in Angora, and had, in fact, caused some 
pessimism as to the outcome of the Conference. 

July 13th.—Government statement issued at Straits Conference. 


(See Switzerland). 


ruguay. ; seit 
July 5th.—The Chamber passed a motion criticizing the attitude 

of the Government at Geneva, as exemplified by the Foreign Minister’s 
statement of May 16th regarding the instructions sent to their delegate 
there. It invited the Minister to explain to Parliament the exact 


nature of the Government’s League policy. 


US.S.R. 


July 1st.—M. Kalinin and M. Molotov signed an internal loan 
decree involving 18,000 million roubles. By this all existing ro-year 
loans issued since 1929 were converted into one 20-year loan, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. This accounted for 14,000 millions, and the 
balance of 4,000 millions was to be raised by a new loan, also for 
20 years at 4 per cent. The conversion was compulsory. 

The Commissar of Finance explained that a temporary sacrifice 
had to be made in the interests of the country (the earlier loans bore 
interest at 8 and ro per cent.) since the armed forces alone required 
a very large expenditure for “‘ defence against the alert capitalist 


countries.”’ 
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